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NOTES FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


The President reports that his first three months in office have been 
very busy, climaxed by visits to Philadelphia, Baltimore and New Haven 
the end of March to consult with the Committee Chairmen and the 
Business Manager. The final episode of the trip was, of course, the 
Spring Meeting of the Board of Trustees on April 2nd at Union Theo- 

gical Seminary in New York City. A condensed version of the minutes 
will be found elsewhere in the Buttetin. Here the President would like 
to take this opportunity to thank those who helped him prepare for 

is meeting. 
1 
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In Philadelphia, Mr. Knight of the Provident Trust Company, whi 
acts as Assistant-Treasurer, made a determined effort to explain | 
complicated finances to him with some effect. Dr. Kramer, the n 
Chairman of the Baghdad School Committee, and the President talk 
at length together about the future policies of the School. Dr. Kran 
is acquiring an excellent grasp of affairs, and it is urged that all inqui 
and problems concerning that school be addressed directly to him at 
University Museum, 33rd & Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pa. An 
too brief visit with the Second Vice-President, Dr. Speiser, found him s 
vitally interested in his first love, the Baghdad School. 

In Baltimore, the First Vice-President and Chairman of the Edito 
Committee, Dr. Albright, was found busily engaged in the never-end 
task of supervising the publication work of the Schools. A new Ann 
is almost ready, and another BULLETIN was going to press. As in 
past, all letters pertaining to editorial matters should be sent to hin 

In New Haven, the Business Office was humming as usual. \ 
Walton, assisted by her staff, was busy with the vast amount of de 
that goes with the management of the affairs of the Schools. She is 
complete charge of the membership lists, both individual and insti 
tional. In addition, she takes care of all matters regarding our publi 
tions after the printing has been completed under the supervision of 
publications committee. She is responsible for the storage, distribut 
and all financial details that accompany a large book business. We 
greatly indebted to her for years of devoted service and hope for m: 
more. We are also in debt to Yale University for the space that has 
graciously been given us, free of charge, over many years. The N 
Haven Office, whose address is Drawer 93A, Yale Station, is the cent 
of all our business activities; thus all matters concerning membersh 
of any category, and questions regarding or orders for our publicati: 
should be addressed to Mrs. Walton. 

The Chairman of the Jerusalem School Committee, Dr. William 
Reed, came east for the meeting of the Board of Trustees. He now sery 
also as Assistant Secretary of the Schools, specially charged with t 
compilation of the Minutes of the Board of Trustees and the Corpor 
tion. As Chairman of the Jerusalem School, he is specifically responsi! 
for the management of that School, so that all matters regarding schol! 
ships, or temporary and extended residence at the School should 
addressed directly to him at Brite College of the Bible, Texas Christi 
University, Fort Worth, Texas. As a recent Director, he is famil 
with local conditions in Jerusalem, and is therefore well equipped 
answer questions in that field. 

Union Theological Seminary kindly provided rooms for the meeting 
the Executive Committee and that of the Board of Trustees on Saturd 
April 2nd. This courtesy was very much appreciated, and the Presid 
would like to express his thanks to Dr. Muilenburg, Associate Trus 
of the Schools, who served as host at the meeting. 

The President would also like to express his gratitude to the memb 
of the Executive Committee for their help and moral support in 
Executive Committee meeting which took place before the Trustees n 
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; was particularly grateful for the sympathy and advice given him the 
j ening before by his predecessor, Dr. Kraeling. It is a great satisfaction 
‘ know that he is at the end of the telephone with his advice and 
perience. 

Another appointment directly concerning the members of the Corpora- 
fi n was announced by the President at the meeting. Dr. H. Neil 


‘hardson of Syracuse University has kindly consented to head a 
mmittee whose chief purpose is to organize teaching aids in the area 
‘ich is served by the American Schcol in Jerusalem. All questions 
suggestions relating to this matter should be addressed to him at 
' vom 413, Hall of Language, Syracuse University. He will try to de- 
mine how teachers can best be served whose area of study is in the 
ar East, whether their speciality is in Linguistics, Art, History or 
ligion. 

Reports from Jerusalem indicate that the season at Jericho has been 
oductive, and that the usual stream of visitors has added interest to 
e life of the School. By the time this is in print, the members of the 
hool should be busy at Dibhan. May good fortune attend them! 


A. Henry DetTwEILER 


APRIL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Spring Meeting of the Board of Trustees was held at the Union Theological 
eminary in New York City beginning at 2 p.m. on Saturday, April 2, 1955. Present 
the Trustees were Messrs. Albright, Brown, Dentan, Detweiler, Dodge, Kraeling, 
lay, Rabinowitz and Warrington; of the Associate Trustees, Messrs. Colt, Kramer, 
luilenburg and Pfeiffer; of the Evaluation Committee, Messrs. Englert and Ingholt; 
Speiser (2nd vice-president) ; and by invitation, Messrs. Reed, Knight, Walton, 
meron and Goetze. 
President Detweiler called the meeting to order and called the roll. The minutes 
the meeting of December 27, 1954 were approved as mimeographed and printed 
BULLETIN 137. 
It was voted to ratify the mail vote accepting the Grace Theological Seminary of 
inona Lake, Indiana, for membership in the Corporation as of July 1, 1954. 
Reporting for the Baghdad School Committee, Dr. Kramer stated that although 
s committee had not had the opportunity to meet formally, the Committee had 
reed as a result of correspondence upon certain recommendations. The American 
hools, in accordance with the action taken by the Trustees on December 27, 1953, 
1all continue their joint excavation with the Oriental Institute during 1955-56. 
ich institution is to contribute $15,000. Out of this sum, the Annual Professor 
id a Fellow are to be paid. The Annual Professor this season will be Albrecht 
etze, Who is also Director of the Baghdad School: the Fellow has still to be 
pointed. The Chairman of the Committee further called attention to the proposed 
idget, indicating that the sum of $500 is to be appropriated for the continuation 
the survey of mounds in Southern Mesopotamia, and $3,000 for the publication 








the Journal of Cuneiform Studies. It was also recommended that the Schools 
sume responsibility for the publication of the Eshnunna Code. Plans for the 
iblication of the results of the first season of the joint Oriental Institute-American 
hools excavations at Nippur (1953-54) were discussed, and a fuller report was 
omised for a later meeting. 

Dr. Goetze reported estimates concerning the printing of the Eshnunna Law Code 
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and Dr. Albright stated that it would be possible to pay the printing bill from 
1955-56 budget. 

President Detweiler announced his appointment of an ad hoc committee to st 
the relationship of the Schools to one another: Kramer, Reed, Brown, and Came 
Chairman. 

It was voted to appoint Professor George A. Turner, Asbury Theological Semina ,, 
Wilmore, Kentucky, as Honorary Fellow for the Academie year 1955-56 at 
Jersualem School. 

The proposal of Dr. James B. Pritchard for a joint excavation involving 
Jerusalem School and the Church Divinity School of the Pacific at ancient Ai, \ :s 
discussed. It was voted to approve the proposal and to authorize the Presid: at 
and the Chairman of the Jerusalem School Committee to work out details with 
Pritchard and Dr. Morton. 

Reporting for the Jerusalem School Committee, the Chairman, Dr. Reed, sta‘od 
that the Committee had endeavored to follow through with the plans made by 
former Chairman, President Detweiler, and to put into effect the decisions of 
Trustees made at their last meeting. Recent communications from Dr. Wi 
H. Morton, Director of the Jerusalem School, indicate that the joint underta 
with the British School of Archaeology at ancient Jericho, under the direction 
Miss Kathleen Kenyon, is drawing to a successful conclusion. Dr. Morton rey 
that another season at Dhiban will begin in April as the second project of the ) 
Funds for this excavation are provided through the ASOR budget and a grant to 
Dr. Morton from the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. The Committee 
also received a report from Dr. James L. Kelso on the joint ASOR-Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Theological Seminary excavation at Bethel indicating a successful completion of 
season, the ninth joint undertaking involving the two schools. It was reported 
that the appointments of staff members and Fellows made at the last meeting of the 
Trustees have been accepted. This means that the following will serve at 
Jerusalem School during the academic year 1955-56: Monsignor Patrick W. Skel 
Director; George E. Mendenhall, Annual Professor; Ray L. Cleveland and Mat 
Lovelace, Fellows; and Rev. Léandre Poirer, O.F.M.., Honorary Fellow. Rev. J 
Clifford, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, and Rev. Gustav K. Wienc!l 
the Board of Parish Education of the United Lutheran Church in America, 
study at the Jerusalem School. The Chairman has been in correspondence 
several other persons who are planning periods of study at the Jerusalem S 
during the academic year 1955-56. The Committee, composed of Dr. Nelson Glu 
Dr. F. V. Winnett, Dr. James Muilenburg and Dr. Frank Cross, considered 
approved the proposed budget. Appreciation was expressed for the excellent 
being done by Director Morton and Annual Professor Skehan, and for the typ 
program which has been carried on at the School this year. 

President Detweiler reported that Mr. Louis M. Rabinowitz has again furn 
the funds and authorized the designation of the Rabinowitz Fellowship, 
makes possible the appointment of Mr. Karl Katz as the American School I 
in Israel. 

Dr. Albright, reporting for the Editorial Committee, indicated that a dot 
volume of the Annual prepared by Dr. Kelso on his excavations at Roman Je1 
should be out before the end of June, 1955. He reported also that the diffusior 
American Schools publications is progressing, with the continued publication of 
Bulletin, the Biblical Archaeologist and the Journal of Cuneiform Studies. It 
further reported that lithoprinted editions of several School publications now 
of print, are in progress. 

Dr. Albright also reported on the experiments being conducted by Professor C 
at the Johns Hopkins University, which were started in 1953 with the purpos 
unrolling the two copper scrolls found in Jordan. The report indicated that 
siderable progress had been made and there is the possibility that the scrolls 
be unrolled by means of a new process. It was voted that a copy of this repo 
sent to Mr. Gerald Harding with the request that one of the scrolls be broug! 
the United States for processing and unrolling with a view to decipherment of 
inscription. 

Dr. Kraeling suggested that, although no action could be taken at the pr 
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ne, the Trustees ought to plan for the future of the Jerusalem School. He pointed 
that there has long been a need for remodeling the School hostel and moderniz- 


: the School property in Jerusalem. 


He indicated that a number of persons had 


rgested that the time is approaching when the best solution to this problem might 
the purchase of another site and the construction of new School facilities, dis- 
ing of the present property, which is now in great demand because of the ex- 


nsion of business in the neighborhood. 


The discussion which followed this report 


licated that serious consideration ought to be given the suggestion, with a view 
strengthening the work of the Jerusalem School. 

The President announced the appointment of Dr. Neil Richardson, Syracuse Uni- 
sity, to the task of assembling teaching aids to be made available to Corporation 


mbers. 


The Proposed budget for 1955-56 was presented by Mr. Warrington and Mr. 
ight. It was voted to approve the budget. 
It was voted that the winter meeting of the Trustees be held on Tuesday, December 


1955, at 2 p.m. in New York City. 


[t was voted to elect Dr. Reed assistant secretary with the duty of recording the 


nutes of the Trustees’ meetings. 


The meeting was adjourned at 4:50 p.m. 


WILLIAM L. REED, Assistant Secretary 
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THE THIRD SEASON OF EXPLORATIONS IN THE NEGEB* 


NELSON GLUECK 


Che archaeological exploration of the Negeb in Israel under the aus- 
es of the Hebrew Union College and the Louis M. Rabinowitz 
undation was continued for the third season during June-August, 
4.1 The very first area examined was the valley of Rekhmeh (Biq‘at 
ruham). Our 1953 expedition had discovered there,? among other 
ices, a very large Nabataean settlement, which we are arbitrarily 
lling Qasr Rekhmeh (83), at a point about 28 km. SE-SSE of Beer- 
ba. The coérdinate of this site is 141.1-044.2. It is a little less than 
km. SW-SSW of Tell Rekhmeh (Tell Yeruham, 83a, Fig. 1), a promi- 





Fig. 1. Tell Rekhmeh (Tell Yeruham). 


nt landmark near the north-central side of the broad, barren-looking, 
asically fertile and once intensively cultivated, hill-ringed basin of 
ekhmeh (Big‘at Yeruham). Tell Rekhmeh (83a) itself is a completely 
itural hill. 

Qasr Rekhmeh (83) is one of the largest of numerous Nabataean 
ttlements that we have been discovering by the dozens in the central 
d southern parts of the Israeli Negeb. Some inconspicuous rises con- 
al its foundation ruins, including those of one large central structure. 
here are, however, on its surface, almost unbelievably large quantities 
Nabataean sherds of all kinds, including terra sigillata. The profusion 


* We owe inclusion of this long and important third report in this number of the 
LLETIN to the generosity of our Trustee, Mr. Louis M. Rabinowitz. 

‘For the condensed reports of the first two seasons in 1952 ard 1953 see By | ErIN, 
s. 131, pp. 6-15, and 137, pp. 10-22. Numbers in parentheses represent the 
mbers on maps to be published in an Annual. 

* August 26, 1953. 
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of Nabataean fragments of pottery strewn over a large area alone suffice 
to stamp it as a site of considerable importance. Some Byzantine sherd 
were found too. East of the site are the remains of a very large ancien 
cemetery, whose burial stones have served as a convenient source o 
material for modern road builders. Searching carefully among th 
remnants of ancient grave markers, we found an intact one with th 
name “ Alexandros ” on it written in Greek letters. He must have bee: 
a simple man of humble station, whose family name was omitted fron 
his modest monument. Without excavation of this necropolis, it is im 
possible to date this burial stone exactly. It may be Nabataean, but i 
may also be Byzantine. We are reminded of the “ [Alexa]ndros Amru 
altar inscription found in our excavation of the Nabataean temple ¢ 
Khirbet Tannir in Jordan.® 

We shall reserve fuller description of Qasr Rekhmeh (83) for detaile 
treatment in a subsequent Annual. We mention it here particularly | 
point out why the valley of Rekhmeh attracted ancient settlements ji 

various periods. There is good soil, a main north-south highway pass« 
through it, and there is a perennial supply of water. The absence of th 
latter would not have prevented one or more Nabataean settlement 
from being established in and along the sides of this valley, because th 
Nabataeans knew how to catch, store and utilize to the maximum eve 
a minimum amount of rainfall.* The absence of a steady supply of wate 
might, however, have prevented the establishment of a fixed Bronz 
Age site here. About three-quarters of a km. west of Tell Rekhme! 
(83a) and less than a kilometer NE-NNE of Qasr Rekhmeh (83) 
Bir Rekhmeh, now enclosed within a modern pump-house. Furthermor 
when a pit is sunk several meters below the surface in the genera 
vicinity of Bir Rekhmeh, water regularly wells up. In the neighborhoo: 
are several pits which have been used at various times to obtain wat: 
but are now more or less filled. It would seem that the supply of wat: 
is fairly limited, because drawing or pumping water from one pit seen 
to affect the amount of water obtainable from a near-by one. Be that 
it may, it is obvious that the presence of water at Rekhmeh was wi 
known at least from early historical times on. 

Having in 1953 discovered a very important Middle Bronze I ai 
earlier site, which we called Khirbet Beqerah (66),° we concluded th 
other sites of similar antiquity must exist throughout the Negeb ai 
that we would start looking for them at the very beginning of the 19: 
season. Khirbet Beqerah (66) is located about 42.5 km. in a straig 
line SSW of Beersheba; its map codrdinate is 125.75-028.85. Reviewi 
in the light of its discovery the nature of the areas we had partia 
explored in the 1953 season, we decided at the very beginning of | 
1954 season to return to the Rekhmeh basin, where we had discove 
water, soil, and substantial ancient sites like Qasr Rekhmeh (83). O 
plane Janded at the Lydda airport on June 8, 1954, and on June 9 


® Glueck, The Other Side of the Jordan, p. 193, Fig. 123. 
4 Op. cit., pp. 160. 163. 178. 

5 Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine, p. 118. 

® BULLETIN 137, pp. 11-22. 
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umenced with a more detailed examination of the Rekhmeh basin 
in had been possible during the previous summer. Fortune favored us, 
| before the day was over, we had obtained incontrovertible proof 

t Khirbet Beqerah (66) was certainly not the only site or cluster of 

s in the Negeb south of Beersheba belonging to MB I and earlier. 

jn the east slopes of one of a chain of hills overlooking the northern 

t of the Rekhmeh basin from the west we discovered a large site 

rked by some shapeless foundation remains. On the surface of this 

which we are arbitrarily calling Khirbet Rekhmeh (120), and 
ose map codrdinate is 140.9-045.5, were numerous sherds, most of 
ich clearly belonged to MB I. It required careful and long search to 
| them among the stones and between the rocks of the partly eroded 
lsides, but most of them were unmistakably MB I. They were indis- 
cuishable from similar wares that we had discovered in many other 

B I sites throughout Transjordan and in the Jordan Valley, and could 

t as well have come, for instance, from the MB I level of Tell Beit 

rsim in Palestine as from this site.* The texture of the clay, the degree 

firing, the kind of ornamentation, the general color of the hand-made 
ire, often with wheel-made rims, the handles and forms familiar from 
ssels of this period indicated that the MB I inhabitants of this site, as 

‘ll as those of Khirbet Beqerah (66), situated much farther south, 
belonged to an apparently uniform MB I civilization which extended 
throughout Palestine and Transjordan from the twenty-first to the nine- 
teenth century B.c.S The distinctive caliciform type of pottery char- 

teristic of MB I seems to have come originally from Syria.” 

Khirbet Rekhmeh is located on the slopes of a long hill, oriented in a 
general way NW-SE. Its top is marked by three low knobs, on the 
central and south one of which are traces of what may originally have 
been guard towers, and around which and below which most of the 

erds were found. Below the east base of the hill is a shallow wéddi 
which bends from NNW to SW to join the Wadi Rekhmeh coming from 
the ENE. A large, modern dam (123a) has been thrown across the 
Wadi Rekhmeh at a point a little over 1.5 km. SW-WSW of Khirbet 
Rekhmeh, where the Wadi Rekhmeh begins to make a sharp turn to 
the NW-NNW. Across the shallow wddi below Khirbet Rekhmeh is 

e of several wells, with the main one, Bir Rekhmeh, located west of 

e modern road about midway between the base of the hill of Khirbet 
Rekhmeh and the hill of Tell Rekhmeh. The hill-site of Khirbet Rekh- 

h is well located, overlooking the junction of four roads, and com- 

inding the entrance from the NW into the Rekhmeh basin. It is 

i km. NNW of Qasr Rekhmeh (83). 

In the fuller treatment of this site in a forthcoming Annual there 

ll be a discussion of the particular types of MB I sherds found, as 

ll as of the earlier and later sherds there. Some of the earlier sherds 
back to the first part of Early Bronze. Khirbet Rekhmeh may 


Albright, Archaeology of Palestine, pp. 81. 82. 
Ibid., pp. 80-94; Glueck, Annual XXV-XXVIII, Part Il, pp. 500-505. 
Albright, op. cit., p. 80. 
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have been in part a caravan site, but it was unquestionably also th 
seat of a sedentary agricultural settlement. Its inhabitants cultivate 
the slopes of the hill below our supposed guard towers and house 
and undoubtedly also cultivated stretches of the Biq'at Rekhmeh basi 
It may have been the type of fortuitous dry agriculture in which tl} 
modern Arabs still engage in parts of the Negeb. Judging from tl 
comparatively large number of MB I sites found in or near cultivab 
areas, the MB I peoples in the Negeb engaged in agriculture. Thi 
also undoubtedly had herds of sheep and goats and perhaps larg 
vattle. Whether or not Khirbet Rekhmeh or any of the other MB 
sites we discovered in the Negeb were surrounded with walls, w: 
not apparent from our surface explorations. 

Further proof of the fact that the MB I cultivation of the basin 
Rekhmeh was comparatively intensive is furnished by our discovery 
another MB I site (123) about 1.65 km. SW of Khirbet Rekhm 
(120), whose map codrdinate is 139.8-044.15. It is located on a low kni 
at the west edge of the valley, and is about half a km. SE of the ne 
dam (123a). Below it stretches the rich, somewhat rolling basin « 
Rekhmeh, with Tell Rekhmeh visible to the ENE over 2.5 km. awa 
The knoll is located on the broken slope leading up to the hills west « 
the plain of the Rekhmeh basin. Together with several other knoll 
this is situated between two small shallow wdadis which empty northwa1 
into the Wadi Rekhmeh. On the tops and slopes of several of thes 
knolls, but particularly on and around the one nearest the small shallo: 
wddi, which is the westernmosi of the two small wadis mentioned aboy 
and which empties into the Wadi Rekhmeh a short distance from th 
site of the modern dam, are numerous sherds, most of which belong t 
MB I. Some of the sherds are Nabataean and Byzantine, and othe: 
apparently go back to the beginning of the Early Bronze Age. All wer 
much broken and worn. 

There were no surface remains of buildings of any kind, as far as w 
could see. It is possible that the inhabitants lived in tents and pursu 
a semi-nomadic life. The nearness, however, to Khirbet Rekhmeh wit 
its remains of stone structures shows that the MB I inhabitants of th 
valley built stone structures and tilled the soil. We know from such sité 
as Khirbet Beqerah (66) and others in the Negeb, which we shall discus 
that there are clear remains of stone structures in almost all the MB 
sites in the Negeb. The seeming absence of stone remains on this nam: 
less site (123), can only mean either that the MB I and earlier inhab 
tants of the site lived in tents or that they may perhaps have return¢ 
each evening to their stone houses in near-by Khirbet Rekhmeh (120 
By the same token, the Nabataean and later Byzantine inhabitants « 
this site could have returned nightly to their Nabataean-Byzantine vi 
lage of Qasr Rekhmeh (83), about 1.3 km. to the E of it. Fortunate) 
during all its periods of habitation, fired pottery was employed, and tl 
fragments remain to testify to settlers in widely removed periods < 
ancient history. 

The most important occupation, to judge from the sherds, was durin 
MB I. There was also some earlier permanent settlement in the begii 
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g of EB and perhaps in Chalcolithic. While exploring the continua- 
of Wadi Rekhmeh NW-NNW of the modern dam, we found in the 
7-bed of the Daiqah, as the Wadi Rekhmeh becomes known in its 
{ tinuation, at a point (124) a little over a km. NNW of the dam, 
ell-preserved ledge-handle with a notch at either end of a type belong- 
to EB II.1° Whether this EB II ledge-handle came from site 123 
perhaps had even been washed down from site 120 or came from 
ie other early Bronze Age site overlooking one of the sides of the 
qah is impossible to say. It does, of course, testify to the existence 
yre-MB I civilization in this area. 

jur explorations in the Negeb have recovered early Bronze Age sites 
only in cultivable valleys, but also along important trade and travel 
tes. Caravans passed along the same tracks for millennia. Unchang- 
topography determined travel routes through many changing periods 
history. Even when nomads peopled the land for centuries at a time, 
\indered in their wanderings by the power of political authority, their 

hs followed the lines of older roads. 
(hese facts are as true with regard to the Negeb as elsewhere in the 
t of Palestine and Transjordan, for instance. The line of the “ Royal 
ghway ” in Transjordan which ran in part through the Biblical king- 
doms of Moab and Edom, has been employed from the earliest historical 
times to the present.’ In this light, it was not therefore surprising, at 
ist in hindsight, when we discovered Bronze Age, Iron Age and 
Nabataean-Byzantine sites on part of an ancient highway which led 
from Abda across the broken highlands of the Qa‘at en-Nefkh to and 
through the great depression of Wadi Raman (Machtésh Ramon) and 
the much narrower Wadi es-Siq to the Wadi el-‘Arabah and beyond.” 
Along the stretch of the ancient travel route leading ESE from the 
Wadi en-Nefkh across Qa‘at en-Nefkh and then SSE-SE past Ras Umm 
Jurfan to the Nabataean guard-tower (62) on the top of the Neqb 
el-Hamleh (Ma‘abar Mahmal) overlooking the Wadi Raman, are to be 
found ancient camp sites with fragments of pottery. They indicate that 
caravans halted at fixed stages of their journeys during the Bronze Age, 








» Annual XXV-XXVIII, p. 527, Pl. 11: 8; p. 593, Pl. 77: 8.9; p. 603, Pl. 87: 2. 
‘1 Glueck, The Other Side of the Jordan, pp. 8-16; Annual XVIII-XIX, pp. 60-63; 
142-145. 


*In Nabataean-Byzantine times this road passed through the Wadi Raman via 
Qasr Muheileh (3le) and through the Wadi es-Siq via Qasr el-‘Ain (33), (which 
frank, Aus der ‘Araba I, p. 273, incorrectly identifies with Qasr Muheileh), and via 

r Wadi es-Siq (134), (ef. BULLETIN 131, p. 13), to Qasr Umm el-Qeseir (135) 

‘rlooking the precipitous descent down towards the Wadi el-'Arabah (which site 

called Qasr el-‘Abd by Frank, op. cit., p. 274). (My photograph, Fig. 1 in BULLE- 

131, p. 7, shows Qasr Umm el-Qeseir and not Qasr Wadi es-Siq.) From Qasr 

m el-Qeseir (135) the ancient road led down to Moa, which is probably to be 

ntified with the huge Nabataean caravanserai of Khirbet ‘Awad (206) (ef. 

Yonah, Map of Roman Palestine, p. 40, for references), and from there to various 

3 in and beyond the Wadi el-‘Arabah proper. Incidentally, wherever Frank in 

; der ‘Araba I refers to fine Roman pottery on the sites mentioned in this note, 

examinations show that it was Nabataean pottery; Annual XV, p. 118. In this 

eral connection, attention might be called to the erroneous location of most of 
se sites on Aharoni’s map in his article, The Roman Road to Aila in Israel Ha- 

ration Journal 4: 1, 1954, p. 13, Fig. 2. 
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Iron Age and Nabataean-Byzantine periods. On one of them, at site | 
(map coordinate 140.5-014.8), EB and Iron II sherds were found. 
others, such as sites 132e (map coérdinate 138.2-015.4) and site 
(map codrdinate 137.65-015.6), the sherds belonged mainly to EB. 
Khirbet Neqb Hamleh (62, map coédrdinate 143.2-0.10.7) , is a small gu: 
tower with masses of fine Nabataean sherds around it. We shall return 
subsequent studies to these camp sites and guard posts anciently ere« 
along this historic route, and to additional sites along other rou 
Suffice it to mention here that the sedentary Iron Age occupation of 
Negeb was for the most part limited to Iron II. It was not until 
period of great Israelite economic expansion under Solomon and his s 
cessors, when it became possible to exploit such natural resources as 
copper mines of the Wadi el-‘Arabah and to expand trade with Egypt : 
Arabia, aided by the increasing use of water-tight cisterns, that 
Negeb south of Beersheba came into its own economically." 

Further information regarding the nature and extent of MB I occu 
tion in the Negeb, was obtained in our explorations of the Wadi Bege1 
We shall mention here particularly the MB I sites, leaving other pla 
and periods for future discussion. In the summer of 1953 we had « 
covered the first MB I site deep in the Negeb south of Beersheba, a 
had given it the name of Khirbet Beqerah (66). Together with 
immediately adjacent contemporary sites (79, 80), which may well 
considered extensions of Khirbet Beqerah, this important site or clus 
of sites bore an obvious and direct relationship to the rich soil of | 
terraced fields of the wide and shallow Wadi Begerah below it. We h 
already found that the inhabitants of Khirbet Beqerah benefited fr 
the strategic location of their site, had access to the strong spring 
‘Ain Mureifiq (‘Ain Ovdat, 99), herded sheep, goats and larger catt 
and cultivated the slopes of the chain of hills on which it and its satell 
sites were located. We thought that the inhabitants of Khirbet Beger: 
who lived in stone houses and who may themselves have made th 
characteristic MB I pottery, also cultivated the rich soil of the pla 
close to their settlement and particularly the rich lands of Wadi Beqer: 
We were, however, amazed to find at least half a dozen large MB I sit 
some with stone ruins and all strewn with large quantities of charact 
istic MB I potsherds, within a radius of several square km. in, abo 
atid on the slopes of Wadi Beqerah southwest of Khirbet Begerah (6 

About 2.5 km. SW-SSW of Khirbet Beqgerah (66) is a large, alm 
completely razed site (184a);"* its map coordinate is 124.35-026.85. 
is located on a gently rising knoll near the SW end of the Wadi Bege 
with an excellent view, from WNW to ENE, over a considerable expa 
of the cultivable lands of Wadi Beqerah. The area it overlooks repres 
the broadest expanse of Wadi Begerah, which in a straight N-S line f1 
this point is about two km. wide. There are large numbers of foundat 
stones on the slopes of this site. A tiny wddi crosses the site from SI 
NW, leading down into the Wadi Beqerah. Above its south side 


18 Mazar, Israel Exploration Journal 4: 1, 1954, p. 48. Glueck, OSJ, pp. 85 
Annual XV, pp. 50-51, 118-120; Albright, AP, pp. 113, 210. 

14 July 28, 1954. 
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made out the rude foundation outlines of a more or less rectangular 
iding, oriented N-S and measuring approximately 10.40 by 4 m., with 
rge courtyard or corral on its east side whose outlines measure about 
xy 8m. We thought we could make out the remains of three rooms 
the building proper, but the lines of the walls were too inexact to 
mit measurement without excavation. These ruins climb the slope of 
knoll. Near the top of the SE part of the slope are the outlines of 
eral more or less circular stone buildings, much like those which we 
ad at Khirbet Beqerah (66). At the very top of the slope is a large 
ne circle almost 11 m. in diameter. Around it on all except its east 
» were the outlines of what seemed to be four rooms, each measuring 
uut 5 by 3 m. In other words, there was an almost complete outer 
le of rooms leading into an inner circular courtyard. The remains of 
ilar buildings were scattered about over a considerable area. Among 
ruins and on the slopes of the knoll were found numerous sherds, 
stly MB I. 
‘or almost 0.25 km. to the SW-SSW, one can find similar building 
nains on the slopes of knolls near the south end of the Wadi Beqerah. 
1 one of them (184b), map coérdinate 124.25-026.75, are remains of 
« stone circle, with some standing stone blocks by it, measuring about 
/m. in diameter. A tiny wdd? leads down through this site to the Wadi 
qerah, with the stone circle on its NE side. On its SW side was 
other more or less circular foundation of rude stone blocks, which 
asured about 4 m. across. On a low ridge above this tiny wadi was a 
hole series of more or less circular foundations of the same general type, 
vhich seems to be characteristic of these MB I sites. Around and among 
hese structures and on the surface of the site were found considerable 
umbers of mainly MB I sherds. 
It seems most likely that the inhabitants of sites 184 and 184b, which 
ust really be considered as one site, were tillers of the soil. A nomadic 
semi-nomadic population would not have built and maintained so 
any houses or such a large settlement, nor have employed so much 
sttery. Near this site, both on the slopes of the knolls and in the Wadi 
Beqerah, are clear traces of recent Bedouin ploughing. The Bedouins, 
good seasons, plough the land, plant the seeds, and then come back at 
rvest time if the crop has been successful. But they do not cultivate 
land regularly, nor do they live in stone houses, however crudely 
lt, nor do they regularly make use of fired pottery. The MB I pottery 
re, as on all other MB I sites we discovered in the Negeb, was indis- 
euishable from MB I pottery elsewhere in Palestine and Transjordan. 
large broken granite pestle was found at this site (184); it must have 
n imported from Sinai or even from Egypt. 
About 0.5 km. W-WSW of site 184b is another MB I site (185) on 
slope of a gradually rising hill overlooking the broad expanse of the 
idi Beqerah from the South; its map coordinate is 123.8-026.6. Of 
aller size than either of the two sections of site 184, it is characterized 
the same rude foundation ruins of more or less circular or oval houses 
which walled courtyards were attached. Individual houses were hard 
measure, and to the casual observer this site and others like it appear 
13 
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to be little more than a scattered mass of stones with little relationsh p 
to a settlement. Here too, however, numerous sherds were found, prac i- 
sally all from MB I. In fact, there was a surprisingly large number >f 
sherds considering the smallness of this site. This site may have co}- 
sisted of a small number of farm houses, whose inhabitants cultivated 
the fields in near-by areas of the Wadi Beqerah. A tiny wddi courss 
down the east slope of the hill, with remains of stone foundations on 
both sides of it. It is still hard to prove, but I am becoming increasing y 
convinced that already in these MB I times, and probably earlier, t 1 
art of terracing hill-sides was known. There seem to be remnants of 
walls on the slopes of this particular site, as on most of the others, which 
make no sense unless they served as terrace walls to keep soil in place 
The art of soil conservation may have been on the same highly advanced 
scale as the art of pottery making in MB I. We believe that this staie- 
ment applies also to Early Bronze and to large parts of Chalcolithic. 
Agriculture carried with it certain concomitant crafts, and we believe 
that among them was the art of building walls to hold soil in place on 
slopes of hills as well as on sloping plains. We have previously maintained 
that as far back as the dolmenic age of the sixth-fifth millennia Bs. c. 
the early farmers, who knew so well how to handle stones of great size 
constructed terraces in the course of tilling the soil of their hillsides.’ 

Continuing our exploration of the Wadi Beqerah, we found a whole 
series of MB I sites near the west end of the broad wddi, close to the 
edge of the watershed dividing it from the Wadi Abyad. Going from 
NNE to NNW, the Wadi Beqerah, after being joined by the confluence 
of the Wadi Haleiqim and the Wadi Baqar, becomes known as the Digat 
el“Amrin. Together with other major and minor branch wddis, it forms 
the Wadi Shellaleh, (Wadi Ghazzeh), which empties into the Mediter- 
ranean below Gaza. The Wadi Abyad, joined from the south by t 
Wadi el-Hafir (subsequently known as the Wadi el-‘Auja), joins the 
Wadi el-’Azariq, which reaches the Mediterranean as the Wadi el-‘Arish. 

At the very edge of the slightly rolling plain of the Wadi Beger: 
overlooking the drop in the level below in which the beginnings of | 
Wadi Abyad pick out their paths, is one of these additional MB I sites 
(186, Fig. 2), identifiable by masses of MB I sherds, among others. 
Its map codrdinate is 122.65-026.95. On a hillock immediately south 
the edge of the plateau are remains of the stone foundations of this fai 
large MB I site. The built-up area on top of the hillock is oriented \ 5 
and measures about 75 by 35 m. It is marked on the west by the remaiis 
of a rectangular stone burial platform, oriented SSE-NNW and meas 
ing 18 by 5 m. Its foundations can be made out clearly on the north : 
west, and it probably belongs to the Byzantine period. 

Among the foundation ruins, surrounded by the remains of a r 
stone wall, can be made out what seems to be a paved floor orien 
E-W and measuring about 2.20 by 2 m. Near the north end of the hill 
are the ruins of a more or less circular structure, measuring about 5.60 
in diameter. South of it are the foundation ruins of a large build 


1 
he 
( 


15 Annual XXV-XXVIII, pp. 79, 154, 189-191, 326-327, 356-357. 
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nsh p |4 iplex, consisting of a semi-circle of small squarish rooms built about 
rac i- [a ircular courtyard. It would be unduly venturesome to guess when 
er of [@ se buildings were first constructed, even though most of the sherds 


nd near them belonged to MB I. Indeed, the date of most building 
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ated 1ains on this site and below it could only be guessed, since they are 
II's *s uch a poor state of preservation that they cannot even be measured. 
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Fic. 2. Building remains on MB I site 186 at W. end of Wadi Begerah. 


he west end of the wide Wadi Beqerah, were remains of an almost 
ntinuous line of small settlements marked by disturbed foundations of 
mall buildings, many of them more or less circular and frequently with 
mains of stone walls of courtyards attached to them. The main period 
occupation seemed to be MB I. The other periods will be discussed 
future more detailed treatments. 
\ little more than 0.5 km. NNW-NW of site 186 are what appear to 
the remains of another MB I settlement (186a): its map codrdinate 
122.4-027.55. It is located at the west end of Wadi Begerah, with the 
pes below it leading down to the beginnings of the westward coursing 
adi Abyad. Numerous modern Arab burials first attracted our atten- 
n to this site, where we then discovered remains of circular stone 
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foundations, along which we found numerous MB I and other sherds. 
was this particular site which led us to examine carefully the ent 
stretch along the west end of the Wadi Beqerah until we reached | 
hills which border it on the south. 

A little over 0.25 km. SSE-SE of site 186 is another (186b) of t 
chain of sites, which seem to have been occupied particularly in MB 
Its map codrdinate is 122.8-026.7, and it is located on a separate hillo 
divided by deep saddles from the hillock of site 186 to the NNW-N 
and from that of 186c to the SSE. On its west and SW sides is 
abrupt drop to the beginnings of the Wadi Abyad. Below the crest 
the north end of the hillock are the rude foundations, in places t 
courses high, of a rectangular building oriented W-WNW by E-Es 
which seems to have had two rooms and measures about 6.20 by 2.5 
On the hillock is a welter of foundation walls of several different peri: 
which we could not begin to disentangle. The walls are generally hig 
than those of the other sites of this chain along the west end of 
Wadi Begerah, and our guess is that most of them belong to periods la 
than MB I. Indeed among the quantities of sherds found on this s 
in addition to some belonging to MB I, were others of various peri 
as late as mediaeval Arabic. 

About 0.5 km. farther to the SE-SSE, at map co6rdinate 123-026.3 
‘another ancient site (186c), on the slopes of a hill overlooking the $ 
end of the Wadi Beqerah, with remains of a large MB I site, to ju 
from the pottery fragments found there. There was a jumble of foun 
tions of stone circles, corrals, and rooms of rough limestone blocks 
in the other sites appearing to be predominantly MB I. 

A short distance to the SE-SSE of it, at codrdinate 123.15-026.15 
still another site (186d) , climbing the slopes of a hill, which continues 
chain of hills rising above the SW end of the Wadi Beqerah. There \ 
many remnants of strongly built stone structures, mostly circular or o 
in form. Among the ruins of these foundations and on the slopes arot 
them were found numerous MB I sherds, in addition to a few of ot 
periods. 

A glance at the map, bearing in mind the locations of sites 184, | 
186, 186a, 186b, 186c, 186d, all of which were occupied in MB 
strengthens our belief that their inhabitants were permanently sett 
farmers and herdsmen. The discovery of these sites in and overlook 
the Wadi Begerah, in addition to those in and overlooking the Rekhi 
basin (120, 123), as well as several (132e, 182) along the route lea: 
to and from the Wadi Raman, gives some idea of the extent of Mid 
Bronze I settlement in the Negeb. It is already clear, as a result of 
archaeological explorations, that there were many MB I sites throu 
out the Negeb, including sites farther east and south than those so 
mentioned. The Negeb was not a wilderness, despite the title of Woo 
and Lawrence’s Wilderness of Zin. 

Particularly puzzling has been the question of water supply. We k 
asking ourselves where the inhabitants of the MB I sites in the w 
end of Wadi Begerah obtained their water. In Iron Age times, 
practice of digging and cementing cisterns came into vogue, but se« 
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ave been practically unknown before then.’® In most of the Negeb 
re we found MB I, Iron Age II, and Nabataean-Byzantine sites, the 
" ual rainfall is less than 100 mm. a year. Yet it sufficed for the 
ataeans, who not only had cisterns, but dug reservoirs and built 
is and channeled the sides of whole series of hills to lead the water 
hem, and to terraced fields, where the earth was employed as a 
ige to retain the water through the year.'* But MB I had not ad- 
‘ed so far, and particularly not as far as the Iron Age. Yet all the 
+s -s in the Wadi Beqerah which we have mentioned, must have had 
: e sort of water supply. Even if one assumes that these sites were 
o -upied only by semi-nomadic populations during winter and spring 

n occasional showers filled natural hollows, as is still true in the 

rt,'S it is hard to believe that their inhabitants could be dependent 
upon such sources of water for a planned form of living, year in and 
' yor out. The rain water which they could thus obtain would be most 
é i: egular in time and quantity, and it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
; larze stone villages would be built without some sort of source of assured 
| dependable water supply. The answer is not at all clear, particularly 
wih regard to sites 186-186d in Wadi Beqerah. In the case of the 
inhabitants of Khirbet Rekhmeh (120), it is obvious that they had re- 
5 course to the waters of Bir Rekhmeh, or they could have dug other 
V wells nearby. In the case of Khirbet Beqerah, it is possible that the 
e . womenfolk on donkeys or on foot made the journey of some three km. 
7 each way to ‘Ain Mureifiq and back several times a day to bring water 
5 for drinking and cooking. It may be also that the inhabitants of Khirbet 


eta. ented 





er-Reseisiyeh (178), where there was a very large MB I site, which we ; 
s shall discuss below, obtained water from Bir er-Reseisiyeh, also almost 
e three km. away from the site, or were able to find it by digging into the 
e wad? at points nearer to them. Perhaps there were similar, not yet dis- 


covered, sources of water in Wadi Abyad below the MB I sites of 186- 
| 186d. 

\ little over two km. W-WNW of site 186b is another site (188a) 

which, among other periods, was occupied in MB I; its map co6rdinate 

4 is 120.4-027.45. It is located on a low knoll, rising slightly from NE to 

[. SW, close to the west side of the shallow but fairly broad bed of Wadi 

| Beqerah. There are some foundation remains of rooms of a building 

oriented NE by SW and measuring 5.5 by 4m. Below its east side is 

h a vock-eut cistern which is probably Roman-Byzantine in origin. We 

found no wells or springs. The extant foundation remains of the build- 


e ing may not be earlier than the Byzantine period. However, in addition 

to sherds from the Byzantine and earlier periods, there were numerous ‘di 
rds of MB I. 

r ometimes ancient sites existed in areas which to the casual passer-by 

\ wuld seem hopelessly incapable of sustaining even nomadic, let along 


entary, life. Such, particularly, are the areas close to the Sinai 


Cf. above, n. 13; Albright, AP, pp. 113. 210. 
OSJ, p. 160; BULLETIN 131, pp. 9-10. j 
innual XXV-XXVIII, p. 33, Fig. 23; p. 35, Fig. 24. 
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boundary. And if one examines these areas in the summer, not only th 
particular parts but all the Negeb seem to be an unrelieved wildern 
good only for “ hissing and howling.” Yet even today one comes acr 
shepherds and flocks in the most unlikely looking parts of the Neg | 
where the uninitiated would speedily die of hunger and thirst. Th 
are few stretches in the Negeb which appear more unattractive from 
point of view of sustaining any kind of human life than the Wadi 
Reseisiyeh (Wadi Irseisiyeh), called Nahal Resisim on modern Heb: 
maps. The confluence of the Wadi er-Reseisiyeh with the Wadi Heti 
joining it from the south forms the Wadi el-‘Auja. This joins the W 
el-Abyad to form the Wadi el-’Azariq, which in turn merges with 

Wadi el-‘Arish to reach the Mediterranean under the latter name. 

On a wide low, isolated hill on the north side of the Wadi er-Reseisi: 
is one of the largest MB I sites we discovered in the Negeb. We a1 
trarily call it Khirbet er-Reseisiyeh (178) ; *° its map co6rdinate is 105 
021.2. It overlooks the junction of the comparatively small Wadi 
Reseisiyeh with the Wadi el-Hafir and the fertile, triangular tongu 
land extending between them. There seems to be well over a thous: 
dunams of good, cultivable land between the two wddis, which come 
together in a sharp triangle, and it extends east in a widening sect 
There was good water available in the Wadi er-Reseisiyeh. Over fo 
km. to the ESE of this site is a large well in the Wadi er-Reseisiy 
which was deepened and enclosed within a substantial well-house du 
the British Mandate in Palestine. Spring freshets have torn away 
protective cement cover of the south side of the well, and it seems likely 
that other floods will sweep over it and destroy it completely. In tl 
event, the Arabs who use it will simply dig a well at another locati 
in the wddi-bed. Although we visited this site in late July, there was 
abundance of good water in the well, and large flocks of sheep and go 
were being watered regularly by Arab herdsmen. The waters of this 
perhaps, or of others like it, perhaps nearer Khirbet Reseisiyeh, w 
used by its inhabitants in MB I times. 

Furrowing the south slope of the low broad hill on which Khir 
er-Reseisiyeh is located, is a tiny wddi with remains of foundations 
various stone buildings on either side of it. Near the top of the west s 
of the south slope are the remains of a building oriented SW by NE, wv 
a courtyard attached to its SW side. The more or less circular buil: 
measures about 3 m. in diameter, while the walled courtyard meas 
about 6.50 by 5 m. About 13m. away from it to the SE on the s 
slope are the ruins of another building, oriented SSW-NNE and mea 
ing about 5.50 by 4m. On the east side of the tiny wddi near the 
of the slope rising from the south are the ruins of a small build 
complex oriented SE by NW, consisting of three more or less circ 
rooms of about 3 m. each in diameter, attached to a courtyard measu! 
about 10 by 7m. Immediately above it are more ruins, but in suc 
jumble that it was impossible to measure them. There is also a sin 
mass of ruins on the crest of the hill. 


19 July 22, 1954. 
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lditional ruins were found beyond the crest on the N and NW slopes 
¢ cending to a small wddi at the foot of the hill. Near the west side of 
t. top of this slope is a semi-circular group of single rooms attached 
t circular courtyard, which is open at the present time on the NE side. 
‘> entire circle is about 15.70 meters in diameter, with several of the 
rus measuring about 5.75 by 3m. A series of other foundation ruins 
« nds below this barracks-like building to the bottom of the slope. 
ut 15 m. east of the latter structure, are the ruins of another which 
1s to have been much like it, and there are foundation ruins of other 
hb dings a short distance east of it. At the very ENE edge of the site, 
, high point, are the remains of what seems to be a Byzantine (?) 
b ial mound, oriented NE by SW and measuring 11.30 by 3m. A burial 
cn still stood on its west end, and there was probably another at the 
over end. Some Roman-Byzantine sherds were found near this rectan- 
ear burial platform. 

lost of the sherds found on this site, however, belonged to MB I. 
Tere were large quantities of them strewn on the surface and among 
the ruins. The comparatively large number of many-roomed houses or 
barracks in addition to remains of single-room dwellings point out the im- 
tance of this site, which is highlighted also by the quantities of MB I 
rds found. It is likely that the inhabitants of this site engaged in 
exiensive agriculture and animal husbandry, but it also seems likely 


that this site was a caravan station on an important travel route leading 
to Sinai. We shall later discuss its relationship to a main travel route to 
Sinai which was already extensively used in MB I times and probably 


earlier, but we are convinced that this site was far from being solely 
dependent upon caravan traffic. There is much cultivable land stretch- 
ing from. this point to Bir er-Reseisiyeh, some four km. away, and ade- 
quate supplies of water could be obtained by digging in the wadi bed. 
Dry farming was undoubtedly carried on, and even today large flocks of 
sheep and goats are grazed during the entire year in the general vicinity 
of this site, and watered at the Bir er-Reseisiyeh. In this very area close 
to the Sinai border there are some amazing gardens containing fig and 
pomegranate trees and grapevines, appearing almost mirage-like in the 
emptiness of seeming desert. Sedentary agricultural civilization is possi- 
ble in this area today, and always has been. In the Negeb, as elsewhere 
in the Near East, it seems likely that there have been no major climatic 
changes for at least six thousand years.”° 

\bout 0.25 km. to the NW-WNW of Khirbet er-Reseisiyeh, across a 
small terraced wédi is another site (179) which was occupied in the MB 
I period, with the map codrdinate 104.9-021.55. It is located in a large, 
sholl-like depression on the slopes of a hill opposite Khirbet er-Reseisiyeh 
(178). There are three large stone enclosures here. One on the WSW 
port of the slope is almost rectangular in form, oriented SW by NE and 
measuring about 17 by 8m. At the top of the NW part of the site on 
th» slope of the hill is another large stone enclosure, oriented SW by NE 


Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 71-74; Glueck, The River 
lan, p. 12; Annual XXV-XXVIII, pp. 321-322. 326. 334-335. 
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wall, 15 m. from the NE side. The SE wall, built of large irregular ston 
is still over a meter high. Near the bottom of the slope on the east s 
is still another stone enclosure, which seems comparatively modern. 
is questionable to which particular periods these stone enclosures can 
assigned, since numerous sherds were found, including MB I, Nabatae 
Roman-Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic. 


About 6.25 km. W-WNW of Khirbet er-Reseisiyeh, (178) and so1 


what less than 15 km. in a straight line NNW of ‘Ain el-Qudei:: 


(Kadesh-barnea) ,** is another important MB I site, which we arbitra: 
all Khirbet Birein (164b) .2? Its map coérdinate is 098.8-021.35, and i 
located in a shell-like hollow on the slope of a hill overlooking from 

west the line of the main highway and the roadbed of the former raily 
between ‘Auja Hafir (Nessana) , Qoseimeh and beyond. Open to the e: 
as most of these MB I sites seem to be, Khirbet Birein is only ab 
0.75 km. SW-WSW of the wells of Birein ** (Be’érotayim) (164), wh 
supply a considerable amount of water to flocks of sheep and goats 
this very day. An Arab camp is located there permanently. One of 

wells of Birein has been walled in and provided with a cement top : 
watering troughs; it is about 8m. deep. Near by are the depression 
other caved-in wells which had been dug in modern times to reach 

underground water supply. It was natural that there should be \ 
early settlements near this good supply of water,*! where there is m 


cultivable land. Birein (164) and Khirbet Birein (164b) are located | 


the wedge of territory between Israel and Sinai which is under the suy 
vision of the United Nations. 

The MB I site contains the much-ruined foundations of a numbei 
small buildings of the type that seems to be characteristic of MB 
Near the south side of the lower part of the slope on which this sit: 
located are the foundation ruins of an oval structure measuring 3 
2m. and oriented N-S. NE of it, across a small wddi, is a series of sim 
structures, some circular or oval and others more or less rectangu 
On the lowest part of the east slope are the remains of a struct 
oriented NNW by SSE, measuring 4.40 by 3.40 m., and apparently y 
a large circular courtyard attached to its SE side. On the highest S-S 
point of the site is a rectangular burial platform, oriented SW by NE : 
measuring 14 by 4.20 m. Since it is not likely that this structure belo 
to. the same period as the crude, more or less rounded foundatii 
probably of MB I, which are now represented by a jumble of ruins 
the hillside, it may be Roman-Byzantine in date. The sherds found 
the slopes of this site, which descends in a series of what once may h 
been walled terraces from WNW to ESE, are largely MB I, with s 
Hellenistic-Byzantine sherds among them. 

It is interesting to note that in this neutral zone under United Nat 
supervision, one can occasionally find a flourishing garden in some hid 








* Annual XV, pp. 118-120. 
2 July 16, 1954. 
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23 Annual XV, p. 120; Musil, ME IT: 1, p. 206, 
24 Glueck, OSJ, pp. 7-8. 
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ik. By building terrace walls and digging channels which lead the 
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ons. equent rains to the terraced gardens, modern Arabs, following the 
side mple of earlier Nabataean, Roman and Byzantine settlers, are able 
n. It Pe have gardens of respectable size in which fruit trees and grape-vines 
in rish. We came across two such gardens, one located at map co6rdi- 
AEE e 099.9-031.2 and another at map coérdinate 101.7-027.5. I cite their 
tence simply to show that today as in ancient times agriculture can 
on.e- ‘onducted on quite an intensive scale. One has only to see the teleildt 
ei at nab, the multitudes of little mounds of small stones upon which 
arily pevines were trailed, located by the sides of Nabataean-Byzantine ‘ 
it ie lements in the Negeb,” to obtain a graphic idea of how intensively 
1 the iculture could be carried on in this apparently desert area. I am 
way tain that there are many more MB I sites in the ‘Aujaé (Nessana) 
east. tion of the Negeb and that our explorations have so far hardly 
bout mmed the surface. It seems most probable that intensive search will 
hich ult in the discovery of an MB I site in the neighborhood of ‘Auja, 


iere we had once picked up numerous Nabataean sherds and others of 
er periods.** We have not yet been able to explore this area ex- 
ind laustively. The discovery of MB I sites at Khirbet er-Reseisiyeh (178) 
d at Khirbet Birein (164b) suggests that other MB I sites will be 
he found in this section. 
F We were certain that we would find a Middle Bronze I site by the deep 
h § and anciently used well of Bir Hafir,** which occupies a strategic position 
lin Oe on crossing tracks in the southwestern part of the Negeb, leading to and 
per- from the near-by ‘Ain el-Qudeirat (Kadesh-barnea) in Sinai. We failed 
in that search, however, although we did discover a well situated and 





r of extremely large Nabataean settlement close to Bir Hafir, which we call 
3 | Khirbet Hafir (171, Fig. 3), with codrdinate 109.5-013.5. It is situated 


a commanding isolated hill, overlooking the Wadi Hafir, at a point 
less than a km. SW-WSW of Bir Hafir, and is one of the largest Naba- 
taean sites we have ever discovered in Palestine or Transjordan. Its 
surfaces were strewn with great masses of Nabataean sherds of all kinds. 
A full description will be reserved for a later article. We repeat, however, 
; our confidence that continued search will result in the discovery of a 
E \fiddle Bronze I site in the vicinity of Bir Hafir. 

d Khirbet Hafir (171) is about 15 km. NE-ENE of ‘Ain el-Qudeirat, 

i which the Iron II fortress of Khirbet Qudeirat is located.** I am 
solutely certain that further examination of the Wadi Qudeirat will 
ult in the discovery of MB I and earlier occupation. The little valley 
Wadi Qudeirat in which ‘Ain el-Qudeirat is located, with its abundance 
sweet running water used to irrigate stretches of gardens, was bound 
have attracted MB I and earlier occupation. It is at the crossroads 
one direct trade route leading NE past Bir Hafir (17la) towards 
dah and ‘Ain Mureifiq and of another leading north to Birein (164). 
portant cross tracks connect it with Bir er-Reseisiyeh (180) and 
hirbet er-Reseisiyeh (178). 


Israel Exploration Journal 4: 2, 1954, pp. 24-26. *7 Annual XV, p. 121. 
Annual XV, p. 118; QDAP III: 3, p. 133. *8 Annual XV, pp. 118-119. 
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When I first passed through this section of the Negeb on July 11, 193 ., 
I wrote, impressed by its grimness and seeming barreness: *° 
“This entire district (between ‘Ain el-Qudeirat and Bir Hafir) . . . was n 
oecupied at all (before the Nabataean, Roman and Byzantine periods). .. . In: 
much as we did not examine every possible site in this entire area all the way doy : 
to the ‘Arabah, the possibility remains that somewhere in this region an Early Ir 1 
Age site or even a Bronze Age site may be discovered, but it is most unlikely. . 
In all probability, the fortress at ‘Ain Qudeirat represents the only Early Iron A « 
fortress in this entire stretch of southernmost Palestine. .. .” 


Ceara 
. 7 


Fic. 3. Khirbet Hafir (site 171). 


A much more thorough examination of this area of the Negeb, al- 
though still representing only the beginnings of the necessary detail 
inspection, shows that this section, like most of the Negeb, was occupi 
in MB I and again in Iron II, but especially in the Nabataean-Rom 
and Byzantine periods, as well as to some extent in mediaeval Arab tim 
Just a little over two km. from the Sinai boundary and about 8.5 k 
ENE-NE of ‘Ain el-Qudeirat (Kadesh-barnea), we discovered rema 
of settlements going back to Nabataean-Roman and Byzantine tin 
In the Wadi Mitnan, at map codrdinate 104.2-009.6 we came acros 
lush modern garden, with fig, olive, and pomegranate trees, as well 
grape-vines, situated in the midst of an area anciently terraced a 
intensively cultivated. We could remain only most briefly in this p 
of the Wadi Mitnan, close to the Sinai frontier, because of modern bor 


*° Annual XV, p. 121; Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, pp. 280-! 
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ife, but are certain, to judge from a wealth of experience in the Negeb, 
it with care and time we shall discover ancient settlements in the 
idi Mitnan going back at least to the MB I. First, this is a cultivable 
di, in which there was obviously much ancient terracing and settle- 
‘nt, some of which, as we were able definitely to ascertain, goes back 
Nabataean-Roman times. Secondly, in it is part of a main road 
ding to and from Sinai and Palestine via the strongly flowing spring 


Fie. 4. Terraces in Wadi Nefkh near site 42. 


f ‘Ain el-Qudeirat. We have been able to show definitely that there 
‘e MB I sites in the ‘Auja section of the Negeb. We believe that if 
: are able to continue our methodical archaeological exploration, we 
iall find more sites belonging to MB I and other periods, comparable to 
ie number of those that we found in the Wadi Begqerah and, as we shall 
‘e, in the Wadi Nefkh still farther to the SE. 

Along the broad and fertile Wadi Nefkh (Fig. 4) which joins ulti- 
iately with the Wadi Ramliyeh farther north and within a 2.5 km. 
idius east of the watershed which separates the beginnings of the Wadi 
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Nefkh from the Wadi ‘Ajram to the west, is a whole cluster of ancien 
sites. Among them can be counted three, which definitely belong t: 
MB I. The west slopes of this exceedingly rich part of the Wadi Nefk! 
are particularly marked by channels for gathering water and leading i 
into cisterns. We shall see later that these cisterns belong to Nabataeai 
Roman and Byzantine times. There was a heavy sedentary settlemen 
in Nabataean times, and much agricultural occupation of this area ji 
MB I. 

The first site which came to our attention (147),°° as the result « 
examining two very large cisterns with their banked white chalk grav: 
heaps in front of them and channels cut diagonally in the hillsides aboy 
them to catch and conduct rainwater to them, was located on a flattis 
ridge or bench of the hillside on the west side of the Wadi Nefkh. It 
map coordinate is 124.7-001.85. NW of it are the two cisterns. Th 
slopes and top of this ridge are crowded with remains of foundation 
Immediately beyond this ridge and separated from it. by a tiny E-\ 
wddi are additional building remains. The tops and sides of both part 
of this site were strewn with sherds from different periods, as well a 
some worked flints. Among them were large numbers of clear MB 
sherds. 

Near the lower slope of the main part of the site are remains of 
large, barracks-like structure, oriented NE by SW and measuring aj 
proximately 13 by 2m. It contained four rooms and it seems possib! 
that only half of the original width is preserved. At the lower end o 
this structure, overlooking the tiny wddi, are the outlines of a rectangula 
room, oriented NE by SW, which may be part of this building complex 
Near the north and highest part of this gently sloping rise are additiona 
ruins, including those of one building oriented N-S, which seems t 
measure 8.50 by 4m. Some of the foundation remains were of massiv: 
stones, but the measurements are not very exact, since we are not sur 
that we correctly made out the outlines of the foundations of variou 
buildings. We certainly would not venture on the basis of these remain 
to suggest a date. What is clear, however, are the pottery remains 
which testify clearly that among other periods, there was sedentary 
occupation here in MB I. 

West of site 147, less than 0.5 km. away on a small rise, are the founda 
tion remains of a large rectangular building (147a), oriented N-S an 
measuring approximately 19.80 by 540m. The walls are built of rud 
stone blocks and are about 80cm. thick. There seemed originally 
have been about four rooms also in this barracks-like building. Belo. 
its ruins to the west are the remains of several rude stone circles, abou 
7m. in diameter, which do not seem to belong to the period of tl 
rectangular structure. The rise on which this site is located is bounds 
by a tiny wddi on the west, with terraced slopes leading down to it o 
both sides. Less than 0.25 km. away to the W-WNW, on top of anoth 
rise, are remains of another large, barracks-like building (147b) orient« 
SW by NE and measuring 27 by 5.20m. It also seems to have be 
divided into a number of rooms. There are traces of foundations als 

8° June 29, 1954 
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| some of the adjacent knolls. All of these ruins may actually be as- 
med to the one site of 147, which is thus spread out over quite an 
ea. Sherds from MB I to Byzantine strewed sites 147a and 147b, but 
irticularly site 147, where the largest number of MB I sherds were 
und. This site was occupied in the MB I period by a sedentary agri- 
ltural community of considerable size, which obviously cultivated some 
the fertile lands of the Wadi Nefkh. 

About 1.25 km. to the W-WNW of site 147 is another MB I site (152), 
ith the map co6érdinate 123.4-001.9. 

About a km. NE-NNE of site 147, beyond the east side of the brow of 
lls which overlook the Wadi Nefkh is the largest site (149c, Fig. 5) ** 
ith heavy MB I occupation that we discovered in the Negeb. Other 


Fig. 5. Building remains on site 149, where much MB I pottery was found. 


periods are also represented, particularly the Byzantine period. This site 
cannot be seen from the Wadi Nefkh, although from its highest point at 
he SE end it commands a view over part of the wadi; its map codrdinate 
s 125.35-003.15. A very clear track, obviously much used by modern 
Sedouins, leads up from the Wadi Nefkh past several very large cisterns 
o the top of the hill and beyond. It continues past this site in a general 
lirection NE-N, literally over hill and dale, sometimes above and some- 
imes along or in the Wadi Nefkh and across the Wadi Ramliyeh, which 
s joined by the Wadi Nefkh, past Khirbet Beqerah (66) and through 
r along Wadi Beqerah and so on northwards to Beersheba. 


*1 June 30, 1954. 
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out into a cultivable wadi, which is a good 0.25 km. from the top o 
the site, there is a terraced garden with a fig tree. The wddi below i 
also terraced along its length and sides for a considerable distance. Thi 
entire terraced and formerly cultivated section of the wddi is completel; 


enclosed within a great rectangular stone enclosure, whose long side: 


parallel the wddi at some distance above its sides and are joined by cros 
walls at its upper and lower ends. 





Fic. 6. Building remains on site 149, where much MB I pottery was found. 


We found large numbers of these enclosures in the Negeb, fencing of 
large cultivable and usually terraced sections of wdadis. They were evi 
dently built to protect the sides of cultivated sections of wddis agains! 
erosion. Our guess is that these huge enclosures, some of them as muc! 
as a km. long, were first built in the Nabataean period and were kept i1 
repair or rebuilt up to and through the Byzantine period. 

At the highest (SE) end of this site are the ruins of almost a doze 
circular enclosures of huge upright stones. The highest one, which i 
characteristic, is oriented E-W and measures 3.80 by 3.30 m. One of it 
stones measures 95 by 85 by 30 cm. and others approximate thes 
measurements. Whether or not they were burial places is a question tha 
must be left open. I am inclined to think that they cannot be later tha 
the beginning of the Bronze Age and may well be much earlier. 

Stretching along the site, which covers an area approximately 250 n 
square, and on both sides of the tiny wad? which divides it roughly int 
W and E halves are ruins of barracks-like buildings with numerous room 
and attached courtyards (Fig. 6). These ruins are chiefly on the eas 
26 





This hill-site slopes generally from SE to NW, being more or les: 
evenly divided along its length by a tiny wdadi. At the bottom of thé 
slope, this tiny wddi develops into a fairly shallow and cultivable wddi 
and thereafter into a rocky gorge. At the point where it begins to wide: 
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& le and follow the slope down from near the topmost circular founda- 
: 4 ms mentioned above to near the enclosed and terraced garden with a 
tree. It would have taken all the time at our disposal even to make 
itative measurements of individual structures. Instead, we used our 
1e to gather sherds, of which there were quantities, with many of MBI. 
‘ontinuing southward, we examine the water sources of Biyar ‘Ideid or 


F yar Umm Salih (Be’érét ‘Idéd) (199) and of Biyar ‘Ideid es-Samawa 
4 5) and the area between them. We discovered a number of important 


es on or near the important S-N track which apparently traverses the 
igth of the entire Negeb. It is part of the one mentioned above leading 
along, and across the Wadi Nefkh, the Wadi Beqerah and north to 
. i cersheba. It is becoming apparent to us that this was practically the 
uivalent of a Royal Highway or modern tariq es-sultani ** extending 
rough the length of the west part of the entire Negeb and joining with 
aportant E-W routes which cross the Negeb between Sinai and southern 
ransjordan. This seems to be the main route followed by invaders 
coming from Sinai through the southern and central Negeb and breaking 
into the richer lands of southern Palestine.** 

We shall describe in later articles what we found at the wells of Biyar 
ideid (Umm Salih, map codrdinate 124.4-987.1 to 123.9-987.3) and 
Biyar ‘Ideid es-Samawa (205, map coordinate 124.17-973.4). Here we 
shall mention particularly one of the MB I sites (201) we found in this 
egion,** with map codrdinate 117.25-984.1. This large and prominent 
? site (201), is situated near the beginnings of the Wadi Umm Bureiriq, 
which runs ESE to join, together with other wddis, Wadi Jerafi which 
descends to Wadi el-‘Arabah. It is less than a km. ESE-SE of the cross- 
roads of the above-mentioned main N-S track and another important 
NE-SW track which connects Biyar el-Ideid (Umm Salih) with Bir 
el-Moyein, some four kilometers inside the boundary of Sinai. The SW- 
NE track connects with the one that leads ESE-SE through Wadi 
taman and Wadi Siq past Moyet ‘Awad to Wadi el-‘Arabah and in 
the opposite WSW-SW direction connects with a whole series of tracks 
that converge at the Bir el-Moyein in Sinai. 

This site (201) is spread over several hillocks. On the west side of one 
of them, overlooking a small, shallow, terraced wddi, which runs generally 
N-S to empty probably into the Wadi Umm Bureiriq, are scattered 
‘emains of foundations, which were insufficient to enable us to determine 
ven approximately the nature of the buildings to which they originally 
elonged. On its surface and on the terraced slopes leading down to 
he wadi below were fairly numerous sherds, among which were some 
lear MB I sherds. We were to discover, however, that the main site 

is located on another knoll, a short distance to the south. Near the 

uth side of the highest part of the sloping top of this hillock, over- 
oking a small wdadi running SE-NW, are the remains of a rectangular 
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* Glueck, The Other Side of the Jordan, p. 15; Annual XIV, pp. 3. 4; XV, p. 3; 
VITI-XIX, pp. 15. 52. 60-63, 125-127. 142-144. 

°Cf. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, p. 281, n. 6; Morgenstern, 
brew Union College Annual 4, 1927, pp. 48-51. 

** August 12, 1954. 
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structure measuring 11.5 by 4m. It is oriented SSE by NNW, and 


best preserved on its E side; it seems to have contained a series of room . 
About 25m. NW of it are the remains of a small, well built structur:, 
oriented WSW by ENE and measuring about 3.5m. square. About 23 


m. NNE of it are additional building remains. One more or less circul: 
structure, oriented SW by NE, measured 8 by 7m. Immediately nort 
of it are the remains of another structure, oriented E-W and measurin 
5.50 by 4.50 m. None of these stone structures could be dated to an 
particular period with any degree of accuracy. The period of heavie 
settlement on the site was, to judge from the number of sherds foun 
MB I. There were also pottery fragments from other periods. The s 
in this particular area is still cultivable. During the Roman and Byzai 
tine periods there were farming communities here, undoubtedly sustaine 
in part by animal husbandry and caravan traffic. 

We feel sure that many other MB I communities will be discovered 
the Negeb. Nearly every cultivable area in the Negeb seems to hay 
been occupied in MB I. There are large hamddah stretches, that i 
uncultivable waste areas in the Negeb, found in increasing measure ; 
one journeys southward towards the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, but there is, nevé 
theless, much cultivable land which was intensively occupied in MB 


Not all the MB I settlements were of the same permanent character as 


site 201. Some of them, as we have already pointed out were mere! 
camping or caravan sites, such as several of those along the importa 
track crossing the Qa‘at en-Nefkh, leading via the Neqb el-Hamleh dow 
into the Wadi Raman and beyond.** We found such a camp site (200 
belonging to MB I as well as to other periods, at a point about 7 kn 
NE of site 201, nozth of a branch of Wadi Umm Salih, which joi 
Wadi ‘Ideid, which in turn forms one of the main branches of Wa: 
Jerafi. This site (200), with map co6drdinate 122.15-989.95 is locat« 
in a flat stretch formed by a bend of the wad? within an incomplete circ! 
of hills darkened by masses of pebbles and boulders of sandstone an 
limestone. In this camp site, we made out about 5 more or less circul: 
or oval enclosures. The largest of them, oriented WNW-ENE, with 
straight. wall on its east side, measured 11.5 by 7.5m. Another «¢ 
closure measured about 9.50 by 8m. These enclosures now consist 
the bottom course of rude walls, within which flocks were apparent 
kept at night. A fair number of much worn sherds included some cle 
MB I fragments. 

To judge from the results of our archaeologica! explorations in t! 
Negeb thus far, during which more than 225 ancient sites have be¢ 
examined, most of them previously unknown, it seems possible to s 
that the history of occupation there paralleled that of Transjordan mo 
closely than that of Palestine proper north of the Beersheba area. Th« 
seems to have been widespread occupation of the Negeb in the MB 
period, followed by a gap in the history of sedentary occupation whi 
lasted until well into Iron I. 

Our archaeological exploration of Transjordan proved that, aside fr¢ 


$5 Annual XVIII-XIX, p. 268; XXV-XXVIII, p. 423; BULLETIN 125, p. 120. 
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rlier civilizations, there was a well developed MB I civilization there, 
th important MB I sites on virgin soil. We proved furthermore that 
ring the following MB II and in most of Transjordan during the 
ole LB I and II periods there was a sharp decline if not an almost 
nplete gap in the history of settlement. This was accompanied by 
ving the sedentary population to comparatively few strongly fortified 
ces. In most of Transjordan, this decline took place approximately 
i ween the end of the MB I and the beginning of Iron I, with the 
i ‘line being more limited in North Gilead and the Jordan Valley to 
ween the middle of the 18th and the 15th century s.c.*° This gap 
: the history of settlement does not seem to be found in Western 
lestine. 
it did exist, however, as we have seen, in the Negeb south of Beersheba 
m the end of MB I to about the beginning of Iron II or perhaps 
newhat earlier to the middle of Iron Age I. The Iron II sedentary 
ricultural occupation there was much more limited than that of the 
B I or of the Nabataeans. During MB II and LB I-II periods there 
ms to have been a complete lack of strong authority to keep the 
‘douins in check and enable agriculture and trade to be carried on ** 
d to keep communication intact. The possibilities of sedentary occupa- 
tion in the Negeb during Iron Age I-II were also limited, as we shall have 
casion later to point out in more detail, by the varying periods of 
rength and weakness of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. Kings like 
Solomon and Uzziah undoubtedly did maintain police posts and caravan 
itions in the Negeb.** We shall see that there were settlements there, 
particularly in Iron II, which carried on agriculture and related arts. It 
would appear on the whole that the history of ancient settlement in the 
Negeb more closely parallels that of Transjordan than of Western 
Palestine. 








AN INSCRIPTION OF THE ROMAN IMPERIAL PERIOD 
FROM DHIBAN 


A. DoucLtas TusHINGHAM 


An account of the circumstances under which this inscription was dis- 
rvered, together with a photograph, was published in the preliminary 
port of the excavations carried out in 1952-53 at the site of ancient 
ibon in the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan.’ It is now possible to 


> 


iblish a discussion of its reading and significance.” The accompanying 


* Annual XXV-XXVIII, p. 423; Winnett, BULLETIN 125, p. 120. 

7 OSJ, pp. 7-8; Israel Exploration Journal 4: 1, 1954, p. 48. 

*Smithsonian Report for 1941, pp. 468-470; I Kings 9: 26-28; II Kings 14: 22; 
Chron, 26: 6-10; Jer. 13: 19. 

BULLETIN 133, pp. 16 f. and Fig. 5. 

* My appreciation is due to Professor Albrecht Alt of the University of Leipzig, 
10 kindly sent me an offprint of his discussion of this inscription in the Zeitschrift 
s Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, Bd. 70 (1954), pp. 82 ff. The present article was 
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figure is based on a tracing of a photograph supplemented with informa 
tion obtained from the stone itself, other photographs, and three late 
squeezes. 

The block itself measures 64 cms. long, 51 ems. wide and average; 
about 14 cms. thick. The under-side is very uneven, which suggest 
that the block was originally somewhat thicker but has been re-worke 
to serve as a paving-slab in the church where it was found. The ston 
has also been trimmed at the left, perhaps for the same reason, but th 
preservation of the ornamental border at the right allows us to gauge th 
original overall length of the block at about 78 cms. 

The inscription proper lies in a recessed panel within a tabula ansat 
In the lower right corner of the block is a double trefoil “ rosette ” in lo 
relief. There are traces of a similar ornament in the upper right corne:, 
and presumably it was repeated at the other two corners as well. 
simple pattern of opposed scrolls is centered in the margin below tl 
inscription and here breaks the line of a low raised border which runs 
around the block somewhat in from the edge, thus forming a frame fi 
inscription and ornament. There is no trace of any ornamentation ji 
the margin above the inscription. 

The inscription consists of four lines of uncials averaging 4.5 cms. in 
height with a space between the lines of about 1.5 cms. A similar spa 
intervenes between the top line and the upper edge of the panel, but tl 
corresponding space below the fourth line is 2.6 cms. The letters at tl 
beginning of each line are rather well aligned and are regularly spaced 
in from the margin, but on the right the exigencies of space have necess 
tated some crowding; the last letter-in the second line is written above its 
predecessor and the final letter in the last line partly on the panel and 
partly on its margin. 

The inscription, as reconstructed (especially in the last line), reads as 
follows: 

ek keleuseds 

Kl(audiou) Kapitolin(o)u 

pres(beutou) Seb(astou) antis(tratégou) 
o plur|gos egen(e)t(o) PhiNuZeta 


By order of 

Claudius Capitolinus 

legatus Augusti pro praetore 

the tlowler was constructed. 557. 


In the preliminary publication it was assumed that the era by whi 
the date was reckoned was that of the Province of Arabia and the da 
assigned was therefore a.p. 662/63. But the internal evidence of t 
inscription is against this. 


virtually complete when I received his communication, but it is gratifying to n 
how often we agree on the interpretation. Where we disagree, the explanation 
to be sought in the fact that Professor Alt was working from the photograph rey 
duced in the preliminary report and did not have access to other photographs, 1 
‘queezes, or the stone itself. 
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na 4 i.) The forms of the letters and other inscriptional features favor the 
te ’ ond or third century of the Christian era.* 

i. ») Most conclusive is the form of the titulary. This can definitely be 
ze; ted to the period (for the Province of Arabia) between a.p. 106 and 
st yut A.D. 260.* 
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iS cms. 


c) On Claudius Capitolinus himself, who is thus designated as gov- 
ernor of the province of Arabia, we probably have further information. 
\n inscription in Latin on an altar found near the stream at ‘Amman 


Cf. the tables of scripts prepared by Professor C. B. Welles and published in 

erasa, City of the Decapolis (ed. Carl H. Kraeling, New Haven, 1938), pp. 358 ff. 
nd Fig. 13. The Dhibaén inscription best fits the “ Revived Square Alphabet,” dated 
om the end of the second century A.p. through the third, with some extension 
to the early Byzantine period. Note particularly alpha, epsilon, sigma and the 
ny omicron. There is only one clear ligature (nu and tau, occurring in the third 
id fourth lines). Perhaps the upsilon at the end of line two should be read as 
ligature of omicron and upsilon, but it is probably better to take it as a simple 
)breviation like egent for egeneto in the last line. A peculiarity of our lapidary is 
1, the right vertical stroke of which is separate from the rest of the letter. The 
e of the dot after abbreviations (cf. second and third lines) occurs in Gerasa 
scriptions Nos. 58 (dated a.p. 130) and 252 (a.p. 112). The tabula ansata is 
und also at Gerasa (e.g. No. 52 of A. p. 83-96; No. 58 of A.D. 130; No. 237 of the 
\ird century A. D.). 
* Briinnow, R. E. and von Domaszewski, Alfred, Die Provincia Arabia (Strass- 
irg, 1909), vol, III, p. 281. Most recently, ef. H. G. Pflaum, Syria 29 (1952), pp. 
\7-330, where it is noted that the term legatus pr. pr. had already been displaced by 
‘aeses in A.D. 259/60. 
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was published by Enno Littmann; * it commemorates the dedication of th 
altar by a beneficiary (?) of Claudius Capitolinus “ to Salus and Aeset 
lapius, the most holy gods” on behalf of the imperial house. Thi 
Claudius Capitolinus is not named governor, but the fact that he has 
beneficiary (?) who dedicates the altar on behalf of the imperial famil: 
suggests that he was an official of some importance. Another inscription 
in Greek, on a limestone capital from the theatre in ‘Amman publishe 
by W. H. P. Hatch,® is apparently a dedication to the “nymphs an 
muses” by a certain Capitoli(nus). Here also there is no titulary. Bu 
on the basis of these two inscriptions it has generally been assumed tha 
Claudius Capitolinus was a governor of the Province of Arabia.’ Unfo1 
tunately, neither inscription bears a date. The new inscription fro1 
Dhiban is of historical importance in that it provides the definite ev 
dence that Capitolinus was governor of the province and gives a date fo 
this event. 

Yet the fixing of the date depends on the establishment of the e1 
used. It has been shown that the evidence of script and content require 
a date for this inscription in the second century A. D. or the first half « 
the third. The date of a.p. 662/63, which results from using the Er 
of the Province of Arabia, is out of the question. Study of the fourt! 
line has resulted in certain changes reflected in the transcription above 
But these changes in no way affect the reading of the date itself 
PhiNuZeta, i.e. 557, is the only possible reading.” 


° Publications of the Princeton University Archaeological Expedition to Syria i 
1904-05, Division III: A (Leiden, 1907), Inscription 1, pp. 8 ff. 

®Annual (ASOR) VI, pp. 100f. and, with revised translation, Revue Bibliqu 
37 (1928), pp. 579 ff. 

*Groag, Edmund and Stein, Arthur, Prosopographia Imperii Romani, saec. I. I! 
III, 2nd ed. (Berlin 1936). Part II, no. 826: “ probabiliter colligere licet ew 
legatum Aug. pr. pr. Arabiae fuisse.” Groag, followed by Magie, David, Roma 
Rule in Asia Minor (Princeton, 1950), II, p. 1586, identifies this Capitolinus wit 
a man of the same name presumed to have been a proconsul of the province of Asi: 

*The omicron and pi are clear. Following them there is space for two lettei 
where the indications are slight. There seems to be a dot followed by three shor 
horizontal strokes, one above the other. Then comes what appears to be a tau wit 
two short horizontal strokes cutting its vertical stem. However, the left part of th 
cross-stroke at the top of the supposed taw is not horizontal but turns slight 
upward. I now think that we must read here gamma rather than tau, In shot 
we have two clear letters followed by a series of short, mainly horizontal stroke 
which continue until they cut the vertical stem of the gamma and also turn it int 
a tau. All these I take to be secondary marks made, perhaps, by a chisel at. th 
time when the block was being trimmed at the left side to fit into the pavemen 
where it was found. Then follow the letters omicron and sigma. We have, ther 
a masculine singular article followed by a six-letter word. I suggest purgos whi 
makes good sense in the context. For Roman fortifications at this period in th 
province, and for purgoi specifically, cf. Pflaum, op. cit. 

® Professor Alt, op. cit., suggests that the date should be read RhoNuZeta, i. 
157 = A. p. 262/63. There are, as he admits, serious difficulties in this emendatio 
i.e. the fact that another man, viz. Junius Olympus, is attested as governor of tl 
province in that year and that his titulary is already praeses and not legat 
Augustou pr. pr. Further, the presumed rho is not at all like the rho in t] 
third line of the inscription. As a matter of fact, the traces substantiate phi 
the vertical stroke projecting below the line and the curved elements ascendil 
on both sides of this stroke, not on one side only. 
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If, then, the inscription dates from the second or thira Christian cen- 
iry, the Seleucid Era fits best. According to this era, the inscription 
yuuld be dated a.p. 245/46. Yet there are objections which may be 
ised against the use of the Seleucid Era at Dhiban at this time. Briin- 
»w and von Domaszewski refer to three other reported instances of the 
e of this era in the province of Arabia, but they are all much later and 
e treated with some suspicion by the editors.’° Even if the Seleucid 
ra is conceded for these three cases, they are all Byzantine or early 
rab and so cannot support such a usage in the Roman Imperial period. 
nd all such cases must be treated as exceptional, for the era of the 
rovince of Arabia continued in common use even after the end of 
‘oman control in this region." 

A further possibility is the assumption of a local Era of Dibon, similar 
» the local eras of Gerasa and other cities. This, too, is most unlikely. 
f we reckon back 557 years from the latest date at which the official 
tulary of this inscription was used, we arrive at a year for the beginning 
if such a postulated era about 300 B.c. Yet excavation at Dhiban over 
hree years has not discovered evidence for an important occupation of 
he site in this period. In fact there seems to be a lacuna in the occupa- 
ional history of Dhiban during the Persian and early Greek period. We 
annot as yet give a precise date to the beginning of the Nabataean occu- 
pation of this site, but it seems improbable that it could have been so 

early. The use of a general Nabataean era, which might obviate this 

difficulty, is not attested. In any case, we would hardly expect to have 
ither a local or Nabataean era continued far down into the Roman 
period. 

The only conclusion possible seems to be that we have in this inscrip- 
tion evidence for the use of the Seleucid Era within the province of 
\rabia—a usage otherwise only evidenced (and then with some doubt) 
for a much later period. Assuming this, we have in the inscription evi- 
lence that Claudius Capitolinus was indeed governor of the Province of 
\rabia in the year A.p. 245/46. The name of the governor in this year 
has been unknown hitherto; so one more small lacuna in the roster of 
Roman officials is thus filled. 

If the reading “ tower ” in the fourth line is accepted, we have evidence 
or the prosecution of defensive works by the Romans in this region, 
irected, as Pflaum has noted, against the Bedu, not the Persians.'* The 
tructure referred to may be that referred to in the preliminary report cf 





® Briinnow and von Domaszewski, op. cit., p. 303: “ Die Seleucideniira kommt in 
\rabien nur in den Jahren 497 (Dér en-Nasrini), 523 (el-Burak) und 662 (Madeb4) 
or; diese Datierungen sind aber recht unsicher. Wiihrend diese Aera vom Damas- 
isgebiete nach Norden zu die gewohnliche ist, findet sie sich nirgends im nérdlichen 
auran und der Lesa, auch in der Zeit, da diese Gebiete noch zu Syrien gehérten.” 
11 Note, as a recent demonstration of this fact, the mosaic inscription at Ma‘in, 
ited 614, ie. A.D. 719/20. Cf. R. de Vaux, RB 47 (1938), p. 240. 

2 Op, cit., p. 322: “ Jusqu’ici on avait daté la mise en défense d’Adraha d’aprés 
. défaite et capture de Valérien en 260. Nous devons désormais remonter cette date 
par conséquent considérer la fortification des villes d’Arabie comme la preuve 
‘une politique défensive générale romaine antérieure 4 cette date. ... Mais la 
enace principale a dai étre constituée par les Arabes du desert, puisque méme aprés 
destruction de Palmyre, les travaux de fortification ont continué.” 
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the excavation as the “ south-east building,” or perhaps only the heavily 
fortified bastion surmounted by the south-east building. But excavation 
at Dhiban has so far explored too small an area of the mound to make 
this any more than a tentative suggestion. 





THE DATE OF TELL ABU HUWAM, STRATUM III 
Gus W. Van BEEk 


Since R. W. Hamilton published his excavation of Tell Abu Huwam 
(TAH) in 1934,’ numerous attempts have been made to date stratum 
III more precisely. In his report, Hamilton assigned this occupation to 
c. 1100-925(?) B.c. and argued convincingly that its major phase was 
to be dated in the 10th century. L. H. Vincent, in a review of the pub- 
lication,’ raised the date for the beginning of stratum III to c. 1195 
B. C., and placed its destruction in the 7th century B.c. By showing that 
TAH III and Megiddo V (now Vb and Va-IVb) were contemporary, 
W. F. Albright disposed of Vincent’s extreme dates and, in keeping with 
his Megiddo chronology of that time (1943), dated this occupation 
between 1075(?) and 1000(?) s.c.2 In 1951, B. Maisler lowered the 
dates of stratum III to c. 980-815 B. c. contending that it was coexistent 
with Megiddo Vb, Va-IVb and IVa.‘ His revision was prompted by ac- 
ceptance of the chronologies of Gjerstad and Riis for the respective 
Cypriote and Protogeometric imports at Tell Abu Huwam and by his 
adherence to a 9th century date for the “ Samaria ” ware found in the 
stratum. In the same issue of the BuLLETIN,’ the writer noted that the 
pottery of TAH III was parallel to that found in Megiddo VI and 
Va-IVb and suggested that stratum III should be dated from the early 
part of the 11th to the latter part of the 10th century B.c., in agreement 
with Hamilton’s original dates. 

Owing to the importance of stratum III for Palestinian, Cypriote, and 
Protogeometric chronologies and in view of the diversity of opinion re- 
garding its date, a reéxamination of the stratigraphy and pottery is 
essential. With regard to stratigraphy, stratum III is generally well 
delimited from the surrounding strata. In the center of the site, it is 
separated from stratum IV below by a thick layer of consolidated ashes 
and it is set off from stratum II above by a layer of ashes and genera! 
debris. At the edges of the mound, however, it tends to merge with the 
debris from other levels and it is cut at loci 3, 19, and 8 by intrusive pits 


1R. W. Hamilton, “ Tell Abu Hawam,” QDAP, Vols. III & IV, parts 1 & 2, Jerusa 
lem, 1933-34. 

*L. H. Vincent, “Tell Abou Hawam. Origines de Haifa,” RB, Vol. XLIV, 1930 
pp. 416-437. 

*W. F. Albright, AASOR, Vol. XXI-XXII, 1943, p. 6, n. 2. 

*B. Maisler, “ The Stratification of Tell Abu Huwam on the Bay of Acre,” BASOK 
124, December, 1951, pp. 21-25. i 

5G. W. Van Beek, “Cypriote Chronology and the Dating of Iron I Sites i 
Palestine,” BASOR, 124, December, 1951, p. 28. 
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1 these areas, stratum III deposits may have been mixed with sur- 
unding material, as suggested by Hamilton.® 

In view of the existence of a few contaminated ceramic contexts, an 
camination of the stratigraphy of the locus in which each stratum III 
rm is reported to have been found is necessary in order to isolate all 
ure deposits. Fortunately the task is not as difficult as it might seem, 
nanks to Hamilton’s careful description of the provenience of each 
yecimen. This method has revealed that all stratum III pottery can be 
ivided into two groups. To one group can be assigned all pottery whose 
rovenience is uncertain, i.e., those forms which were found below the 
oor levels of the stratum, in disturbed areas, outside of or below the 
ty wall, and those which came to light prior to the controlled excava- 
ion. To the other group belongs the bulk of the stratum III material 
hich was found in the clear, well-stratified loci in the center of the 
nound. 

The following types are included in the first group: Numbers 57, 58, 
2, 67, 69, 78, 85, 89, 90, 98. 


Comparative Material: (Stratum and/or locus appears in parenthesis; T. = Tomb; 
= parallel; poss. = possible; prob. = probable; rel. = related; sim. = similar). 
7 Meg. I Jug 141 (Vb, Va-IVb) slightly larger & with burnished red slip; Meg. II 
Pl. 81: 11 (VI); TEN 770 (T. 54); AS IV Pl. 42: 16 (IIa) ; TED III 301 (T. 182) ?. 
8 AS IV Pl. 64: 42 (IIa) and poss. Pl. 29: 3 (IVb); TBM I Pl. 51: 12 (B); TED 
[1 310 (LB). 62 rel. to Gezer III Pl. 84:18 (T. 59) unpainted; Meg. Tombs PI. 
69:2 (T. 39); for painted bands on sim. forms Gezer III Pl. 91: 19 & 20 (T. 96); 
Meg. II Pl. 77: 7, 9, 10 (VIa); IEJ vol. 1, no. 3, fig. 5:6 (TQ X). 67 CPP 83h3 
TF T. 270) smaller but same proportions. 69 Meg. I Bowl 56 (Va-IVb, III) 
slightly larger ring base; CPP 14p?. 78 no close //s. 85 & 86 Cypriote (see below). 
89 Gezer III Pl. 84: 12 (T. 59) slightly larger; AS IV Pl. 31:5 (IV); CPP 85L3 
(TF T. 623), j3 (TF T. 100, 102, 234, 622, 634) unpainted, e4 (TF T. 514, 519) 
unpainted, e6 (TF T. 622); Meg. II Pl. 86:7 (VIIa-VIa); IEJ vol. 1, no. 3, Pl. 
28:12 (TQ X) larger. 90 rim // to Meg. II Pl. 85: 15 (VI) body larger & distance 
rim to carination shorter. 98 no close //s. 


ri 
Am 





Of these, 57, 58, 62, 89, and 90 are earlier forms since they have good 
parallels from loci in other sites dating in the 11th and early 10th cen- 
turies, i. e., Megiddo VI, Vb, Tell Qasileh X, Beth Shemesh Ila, Megiddo 
Tomb 39, and Gezer Tomb 59. It is probable, therefore, that these 
pecimens actually belong to phase IVb rather than to stratum III. 
69, 85, and 86 must belong to the context of stratum III since both 
Samaria ware and the Cypriote Black-on-Red imports are found ex- 
‘lusively in this level in well-stratified deposits, e. g., 68 and 87. 67, 78, 
ind 98 can be safely assigned to stratum III on the basis of form and 
finish even though good parallels are lacking. 

The second group, consisting of the pottery which was found in well- 
tratified loci, includes the following forms: Figures 8, 9, 10, 11, 12; 
Numbers 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 60, 61, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 
5, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 87, 88, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 99, 100. 
omparative Material: Fig. 8 Cypriote (see below). Fig. 9 sim. to Meg. I Bowl 
7 (Vb-III) ; TED III 93 (T. 154, 159, 223, 224). Fig. 10 left Meg. I Cooking Pot 
3 (Vb-IV and earlier) ; IEJ vol. 1, no. 3, Pl. 27: D (TQ IX, 2) body bulges more; 





° QDAP, IV, pp. Sf. 
Q pp * 
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AS IV Pl. 62: 35 (III). Fig. 10 right AS IV Pl. 62:45 (IIa); TEN 983; BS P 
49: 23 (Ramses II level); Meg. IT Pl. 85:16 (VI). Fig. 11 poss. derived from A‘ 
IV Pl. 56:9 (IVb); // TEN 1690 (T. 32); same class as CPP 5586 & s7 (TF 1 
636, 641, 649 Fig. 12 TEN 762 (T. 54); CPP 52n5 (TF T. 522); Meg. Tombs P] 
74:5 (T. 64) wider neck. 52 no close //s. 53 shape prob. derived from CPP 85e! 
(TF T. 860); rel. to IEJ vol. 1, no. 3, Pi. 28:15 & 16 (TQ X) former in shap: 
latter in decoration. 54 sim. to CPP 85L1 (TF T. 237). 55 rel. to 54 but smaller 
sim. form CPP 85sl (TF T. 251, 500, 620). 56 Meg. I Jar 102 (late Vb or earl 
Va-IVb locus). 59 AS IV Pl. 65:40 (IIa) larger and more rounded. 60 sim. t 
CPP 55s2 (TF T. 224) larger neck & rim diameter. 61 derived from smaller ¢ 
more squat form like Meg. II Pl. 77: 7 (VIa); //s Meg. I Jar 98 (Vb); TEN 169 
(T. 32); TED III 416 (T. 110, 218, 6003). 63 prob. derived from Meg. II Pl. 77: | 
(VIa) ; CPP 55s1 (TF T. 112) neck reconstructed too high, see s3'''; pane 
decoration rel. to CPP 55s4 (TF T. 222). 64 no close //s. 65 prob. rel. to o 
derived from AS IV PI. 59: 16 (III). 66 perhaps like CPP 17v2 (Gerar GV 185 

prob, prototype of Meg. I Bowl 32 (major range III). 68 see discussion of fig. ‘ 
above. 70 sim. to Meg. I Bowl 105 (Vb) rim more incurving; smaller and late 
example TBM I Pl. 67:17 (A). 71 Meg. I Bowl 123 (Va-IVb). 72 rel. to TE) 
1286 (T. 5) undecorated; TBM I Pl. 62: 14 (A). 73 same class as AS IV Pl. 63 
1-8 (IIa): prob. derived from AASOR IV Pl. 26: 5b (Tell el-Ful II). 74 poss 
Cypriote (see below). 75 AS IV Pl. 66:15 (IIb-c) red slip inside & over rim 
Meg. II Pl. 89: 9 (Va-IVb) less carinated & with burnished red slip. 76 Meg. 

Jug 167 (Vb, Va-IVb); rel. to Jug 119 (Vb-IIIT); TED III 167 (lowest level 1 
1002). 77 poss. derived from AS IV Pl. 55:19 (IVa). 79 same class as Meg. |] 
Pl. 89:2 (Va-IVb) burnished; later form Meg. I Jar 30 (III). 80 Meg. I Ju 
118 (III-Il) more squat; TED III 173 (lewest levels of T. 1002); rel. to TEN 95 
(Ci 119). 8&7 shape typologically between Meg. II Pl. 85: 6 (VIa) without incisio: 
& flaring rim & Meg. Tombs Pl. 71:2 (T. 221B) without painted decoration 
closer to above than to 9th cent. Dhiban example (BASOR no. 133, p. 24, fig. 10 

motif rel. to Meg. I Jar 114 (Va-IVb). 8&2 Meg. I Jug 163 (Vb). 83 no close 

84 painted bands AS IV PI. 62: 3, 4, 6-9 (III). 88 Meg. I Chalice 18 & 20 (Vb 

rel. to Gezer III Pl. 91:12 (T. 96). 91 Meg. I Jug 126 (Va-IVb, IVa), 133 (Vb 
painted; TEN 843 (T. 54); Gezer III Pl. 84: 10 (T. 59); BS Pl. 48: 14 (Ramses | 
level). 92 Meg. I Lamp 10 (Va-IVb, I), 19 (Vb, Va-IVb); CPP 91h3 (TF T. 834 
542); TEN 1623 (Si 247). 93 Typologically closer to LB lamps like TED II 2 

(period III); CPP 91f4 (TF T. 532); TEN 1612 (T. 5); TBM I Pl. 51:6 (B 

AS IV Pl. 59: 18 (TII1). 94 CPP 91m4 (TF T. 201) more shallow; TED III 13 
(T. 106, 223, 1002); TEN 1636 (Ci 156); Meg. I Lamp 7 (III). 95 & 96 Prot 
geometric (see below). 97 shape poss. sim. to CPP 46p2 (Gerar levels 190-200 
pl (TF T. 252, 272); Meg. Tombs Pl. 75: 12 (T. 80C) without decoration. Mot 
rel. to 81 above. 99 prob. rel. to CPP 43j10 (TF T. 200, 202, 229); poss. rel. 1 
IEJ vol. 1, no. 3, p. 139, fig. 8 (TQ IX, 1) shoulder not as flat. 100 Meg. II P 
256: 6 (Vila); see also Meg. I Jar 91 (III-II). 


This group is exceptionally homogeneous and can be dated in th 
second half of the 10th century by the numerous parallels found i 
Megiddo Va-IVb, Tell Qasileh IX 2, Tell en-Nasbeh Tombs 32 and 54 
and Tell ed-Duweir Tomb 223. Several forms clearly anticipate Iron | 
types and prevent dating this context earlier than the late 10th century 
On the other haral, the absence of common Iron II forms and technique: 
e.g., wheel or spiral burnishing on bowls, render a 9th century dat 
impossible. 

However, since “Samaria” ware together with the Cypriote an 
Protogeometric imports found at Tell Abu Huwam have figured s 
prominently in the discussions regarding the end of stratum III, 
few observations about the chronology of each are necessary. Becaus 
“Samaria” ware first appeared in the lowest levels of Samaria, it h: 
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ierally been dated in the 9th century to correspond with the date of 












































aa - founding of that city. The occurrence of “Samaria” ware at Me- 
. E ido in Strata Vb and Va-IVb, however, proves that this ware appears 
‘ 4 radically as early as the second quarter of the 10th century (see 
b mparative Material above) .’ 


\ revision of the generally accepted Gjerstad chronology for Cypriote 
e | ometric and Archaic ware has been necessary in view of the mounting 
i lestinian evidence.’ A careful and intensive study of all Cypriote Iron 
: e imports found in Palestine has shown that Cypro-Geometric III! 

d Cypro-Archaic I must be dated c. 1000-900 B. c. and c. 900-750 (?) 

c. respectively. While Black-on-Red I generally corresponds to Cypro-' 

ometric ITI, it makes its first appearance in Palestine about the middle 

the 11th century at the end of Cypro-Geometric I but only in the 
ndle-ridge juglet form.’ The bowl form begins to be imported in the 
st quarter of the 10th century. Black-on-Red I continues throughout 

e 10th and possibly into the early 9th century. Black-on-Red II first 

ypears c. 925 B.c. and slightly anticipates the development of the 

mative Archaic I forms. Unfortunately the date when Black-on-Red 

[ yields to Black-on-Red III is obscure owing to the lack of definitive 
vidence in Palestine. All of the Cypriote imports found at Tell Abu 
fuwam belong to Black-on-Red I with the exception of numbers 74 and 
37. The former must be assigned to White Painted III on typological 
rounds (if it is Cypriote) and the latter clearly belongs to Black-on-Red 
({. In view of the above chronology, a date in the latter part of the 
(0th century is the only possible one for this group. 

Thanks to the work of V. P. Desborough,’® the typological position 
and development of Protogeometric pottery is now on firmer ground. 
Two Protogeometric forms, nos. 95 and 96, were found in stratum III. 
\lthough Desborough does not discuss no. 95, it belongs to the category 
if the flat-based cup." He assigns this type to the transitional period 
covering the end of the Protogeometric and the beginning of the Geo- 





: metric periods. Similarly, the skyphos sherd, no. 96, was probably im- ; 
ported from the Cyclades where this form and system of decoration 
3 developed during the late Attic Protogeometric phase.’ 


The absolute chronology of Protogeometric pottery, at least for the 
ilier phases, remains somewhat uncertain. Contributing to this un- 


‘See Megiddo I Bowl Type 56, 57, 983A & B and the writer’s forthcoming mono- 
aph on The Chronology of Iron Age Megiddo. 

8 See the writer’s unpublished doctoral dissertation, The Chronology of Iron Age 
yprus Based on Syro-Palestinian Archaeology. 

*The TBM B, evidence for the importation of Cypriote ware has now vanished. } 
ie neck of a handle-ridge juglet, (TBM I Pl. 26: 44 and paragraphs 80, 81, & 95; 
{SOR 124 p. 28), found in Silo 43 and previously identified as Cypriote Black- 
i-Red ware, is not Cypriote, as agreed by both W. F. Albright and the writer after 
new examination of the sherd. The ware is definitely Palestinian and the form, 
iginally with two handles, may have been similar to CPP 85r4 (TF T. 506, 504, 
{4). Other Palestinian evidence for the importation of the handle-ridge juglet form / 
the 11th century at Gezer T. 59, Askalon, and Beth-zur appears to stand. 
1° V, P. Desborough, Protogeometric Pottery, London, 1952. 

‘1 Tbid., pp. 101 f. 

‘2 Tbid., pp. 192 ff. 
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ning of the export of this material to the eastern Mediterranean c. 8¢ 
B.C., he readily admits that his proposed chronology largely depends « 






certainty is the date of the destruction of Tell Abu Huwam III. Whi : 
Desborough would prefer to date the end of stratum III and the begit - 


the date of the Tell Abu Huwam fragments.’* If stratum III ended j | 


the late 10th century, then his Protogeometric chronology must be raise 
about 50 years." 

In any case, lowering the date of the destruction of Tell Abu Huwa: 
III because Protogeometric imports were found in it is hardly justific 
when these two specimens are pivotal for the absolute chronology « 
Protogeometric pottery. 

When the writer discussed the date of stratum III in the light of 
revised Cypriote chronology, he adhered to Hamilton’s date for th 
beginning of the occupation, c. 1100 B.c., because of the occurrence « 
the 11th century forms noted above. Subsequent study of the stratifie: 
tion of these forms has shown that they must be assigned to phase IV 
and that the stratum III pottery is exceptionally homogeneous. Sin 
the latter must be dated in the last half of the 10th century, it is high! 
probable that TAH III began early in the 10th century, c. 980 B.« 
with Maisler.’ 

It has been generally recognized in all recent studies of the proble: 
that the pottery of stratum III is virtually identical with that of Me 
giddo Va-IVb. In view of the fact that Megiddo Va-IVb was destroye 
by Shishak c. 918 B.c., the conflagration that brought an end to TAI! 
III must be dated about the same time. Whether or not Shishak wa 
responsible for its destruction cannot yet be determined. 


18 [bid., pp. 294 f. 


1 Raising his chronology approximately 50 years would bring it into harmony nm 
only with Furumark’s earlier date for the end of the sub-Mycenaean period (My 
ITIC: 2), c. 1100 B.c. (Furumark, The Chronology of Mycenaean Pottery, p. 128 
and Kraiker’s date for the beginning of the Protogeometrie style, c. beginning of t] 
llth century B.c. (Kraiker and Kiibler, Kerameikos, I, pp. 163 f.), but also wit 


the date of the destruction of Tell Abu Huwam Stratum III (see below). 

15 Correspondingly, the date for the end of TAH IVb must be lowered fro 
c. 1050 B.c. to c. 1000/980 B.c. with Maisler. Although the pottery of this pha 
shows many typological affinities with that of Megiddo Vla, the appearance of n 
storage jar forms, nos. 172 and 173, which succeed the collared rim form characté 
istic of Megiddo Via, suggests that TAH IVb is to be dated a little later th 
Megiddo VIa as observed by Albright (AASOR, XXI-XXII, p. 6, n. 2). The are! 
tecture and pottery of phase IVa support Hamilton’s suggestion that there w 
scarcely any interval between the end of V and the beginning of IVa (QDAP, | 
p. 8). “Maisler also considered IVa to be the last phase of V. The occupational ga 
therefore, is between IVa and IVb, which corresponds to the period of the Philistir 
domination as shown by Maisler (BASOR, 124, pp. 22 f.). 
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SOME QATABANIAN INSCRIPTIONS DEDICATING 
“DAUGHTERS OF GOD’ 


A. JAMmME, W.F. 


\mong the inscribed antiquities discovered during the excavation of 

large building located in the northwest part of Hajar Kohlan 
imna‘) ,* which is interpreted by Professor W. F. Albright as a temple 
| which in my opinion may be considered as a building used by the 
g for public relations, such as, e. g., reception of delegations, there is 
ollection of five statuettes and statuette bases (Jamme 868-872) , three 
which I saw for the first time recently in Baltimore.? I am very grate- 
| to Professor Albright for having located these objects for me and also 

Mr. J. L. Swauger, who was in immediate charge of the excavation of 

it building, for having sent me information about where they were 

ind. 

Jamme 868, 869 and 871 show traces of having been exposed to con- 

igration. On the other hand, Jamme 870, which is very badly pitted 

id shows no trace of ashes, may have been knocking about on the 
irface in ancient times or more recently. Jamme 871 is covered with 
hick recent patina and was evidently brought to the site by the diggers 

order to obtain a reward. The four which were certainly or probably 
ound in situ were older than the final destruction of the building. 

The function of the building is not necessarily affected by these an- 
tiquities; therefore, the discussion of that problem may be postponed 
until the publication of all the texts discovered there.* Nevertheless, 
il seems pertinent to mention the magic formula (Jamme 873) engraved 
in a niche of the wall and also royal inscriptions of Sahr Yagil Yuhargib, 
engraved on small masonry blocks (Jamme 874-875 a-k). It is also 
pertinent to recall here that a dedicatory inscription broken into numer- 
ous pieces was engraved by king Fari‘k{arib ... |, king of Qataban,* pre- 
sumably the previously known son of this Sahr. 





868 — Sandstone female statuette; head and forearms missing; without 
foot or base; bottom of the front lightly damaged; lower third of the 
ick broken: “21 Feb., 1951. From the débris of ‘Awad’s Dig” [an 
egal excavation undertaken a year or more before our work began in 
51], “ center of ” the building “ below recently disturbed level, 5C-6C- 
6D-5D, Revised Grid Chart ” (J. L. Swauger; * photograph of the front 
d drawing of the inscription —TTI °® 35. 


Cf. G. W. Van Beek in The Biblical Archaeologist, XV (1952), pp. 10-13, and A. 
ume, Oriente Moderno, XXXIII (1953), pp. 140-43. 
TTI 35 (Jamme 868) and 138 (Jamme 869) are mentioned ibid., p. 142 and note 
where they are by mistake related to a possible Hadrami occupation of the site. 
Cf. also M. Héfner, Archiv fiir Orientforschung, XVII (1953), pp. 357-58. 
Cf. Jamme, loc. cit., p. 142 and note 4. 
J. L. Swauger’s quotations in this article come from his letter of December 21, 
D4, 
TTI = T[imna‘] Tfemple] I. 
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fatuette: height 14.8 ems.; width 8.7 ems. (shoulders), 8.4 (lower part of the 

s), 6.3 (under the arms) and 5.9 (bottom); thickness 4.4 ems. (chest), 5.7 

ns; on the back a sharp protuberance), 4.8 (under the arms) and 4.7 (above 
t. broken part of the back). 


scription engraved below the arms; the first two lines are around the body and 








third in front, except for the first letter on the right-hand side; the beginning 
the end of lines 1 and 2 touch each other without any word divider; height of 
rs 2 ems.; distance between the lines 0.4 ems. 
FRONT LEFT BACK RIGHT 
SIDE SIDE 
| 1 1,b’/,bnt ‘I'm dhn'mt dt/b 
: G 5 Leen ‘ ’ 
A 2 yt/d’bm d''ygi s't/b,\n ty'l 
F 3. d/’m,r ‘ 
Laba’, daughter of *Il'amm, he of |the family of| Han‘amat, she of the 
group of D’bum of |the clan of| Yagur, has dedicated two daughters 
of “Il 
in *Amar. 
1: 1b’, RES 2888 (Sabaean?) and /b’m in Jamme 301/1.—l'm, RES 4118/1.— 
mt, e.g., Jamme 228/1; for [b’/- -/dhn'mt, cf. lb’m/hn'mt in TTI 557 (female 
lette). 
2: dbm, Jamme 277/2.—ygr, cf. my book Piéces épigraphiques de Heid bin 
- : ‘Aqil, la nécropole de Timna’ (Hajar Koklan) ,? pp. 62-78. 
q 869 — Reversed cone in slightly reddish sandstone; originally base of 


a circular object (statuette?) of which only a very small part remains; 
“96 Feb., 1951, East Face cut, 1B-1C, Revised Grid Chart” (J. L. 
Swauger) —TTI 138. 

Object: height including what is left of the upper part 13.5 ems.; height of cone 
elf approximately 11 ems. (bottom and edges are irregular); diameters 6.9 ems. 
6.3 (top) and 6.1 x 5.7 (bottom). . 


Inscription: each line is engraved between two lightly marked horizontal lines; 
1 17 ems. x 2.9 (only 2.7 for d); space between the lines 0.55 cm.; line 2 
15.35 ems. xX 2.35. 


1 n‘m/dt/dnm/sl't 

2 bnty'l/‘d/’mr 
1 Na‘am, she of |the family of| Danum, has dedicated 
2 two daughters of ‘Il in ’Amar. 


V'm, e.g., Jamme 204.—dnm, e. g., Jamme 222. 





370 — Sandstone female statuette; head, right forearm and left arm 
ssing; without foot or base; extremely porous and heavily pitted; “7 
ir., 1951, Sunken Court area, 5B-8B-8E-5E, Revised Grid Chart ” 


. L. Swauger) ; drawing of the inscription —TTI 363. 


tatuette: height 13.5 ems.; width 9 ems. (shoulders), 2.6 (arms), 6.6 (below 
arms) and 7.7 (bottom): thickness 4.8 ems. (chest), 4.7 (under the arms; 
tuberance on the back) and 5.4 (bottom). 


Louvain, 1952. 
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Inscription. The decipherment of line 1 and of the beginning of lines 2 and 3 x 
exceedingly difficult because of the numerous pits in the stone; height of lette s 
1.5 em. in lines 1 and 3, and 2 ems. in line 2; space between the lines 0.5 em. 


RIGHT FRONT LEFT 
SIDE SIDE 
fel r rf yy 
l m'*"d/‘d,t'/’,b yt/ 
2 Is‘d / dhwf'm wbn 
3 hidyrm /sqnyt,/ d/’mr 
Ma‘ad, she of the house of ’I- 
lsa‘ad, he of |the family of| Hawf‘amm and of {the group of| 
Hadrum, has dedicated in ’Amar. 

M'd, e.g., RES 3902, No. 112.—byt: as third character, the craftsman had first 
engraved a word divider, then had erased it and engraved t.—'s‘d, e.g., Jamie 
383.—hwf'm, e.g., Jamme 294/1.—hdrm, Jamme 291 (and also 311). 

871 — Sandstone fragment of a standing statuette of which the upper 
part including the arms is missing; the left foot as well as the base is 
badly broken: “28 Mar., 1951, Recess N-2, North Wall, 4F-4G, Revised 
Grid Chart” (J. L. Swauger); drawing of the inscription —TTI 747. 

Stone: total height 10 ems.; height of the base 2.4 cms.; the corners of thie 
different sides are badly worn; those of the right side are indicated by two vertical 
strokes, one long on lines 1 and 2 (at the right) and the other short on line 3 
(at the left 

Inscription. The height and the width of the letters as well as the width of the 
strokes are completely irregular; however, the average height of the letters is 
2 ems. in line 1, and 1.5 em. in lines 2 and 3; space between the lines ordinarily 
0.2 cm. 

FRONT LEFT BACK RIGHT 

SIDE SIDE 
(l\'hym/ — bnt/k lbm'/'b n/‘n"'|s?] 
klbm/d t),/jby —_t/sdq’m n/s,[qn] 
yt/bnt? l/‘d rs'f'm 


|La|hayum, daughter of Kalbum, of [the family of] ‘Ana[s?] 
Kalbum, she of the group of Sadiq’amin, has de{dicat-} 
ed a daughter of Il in Risdfum. 

L. 1. [l]hym, e.g., Jamme 241.—klbm, RES 3902, No. 74/1-2—The word divider 
after bn is complete, but very short for lack of space.—'n[.]: one letter is missin 
ef. ‘ns in RES 2719/2; for ‘n[d?], cf. ‘ndm in RES 3902, No. 133/1 (Sabaean) and 
for ‘n[m?], ef. ‘nmm in CIH 542/4. 

L, 2. sdq’mn: after engraving $, the worker traced db, he then engraved dq o\ 


db which he did not erase; for sdq’mn, cp. sdq’mr in CIH 494/1. 


872 — Conical lower part of a statuette broken under the arms; san:!- 
stone; “ 2 Apr., 1951, from general area of Recess S-2, South Wall, 4A-5.\, 
Revised Grid Chart” (J. L. Swauger); drawing of the inscription 
TTI 863. 


8 On the photograph, the number written on a small white paper is “ TTI 247 
this is erroneous, for TTI 247 is, according to J. L. Swauger, “very thin bi: 


pottery.” 
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Cone: maximal height (left corner of the front) 8.3 ems.; diameters: top 6.5 « 
x 5.8 and bottom 7 ems. x 6.7. 

Inscription: same remarks as Jamme 871; average height of letters 1.8 em 
line 1, 1.5 in line 2 and 2 ems. in line 3; a vertical stroke separates the begin 
and the end of each line in front. 


FRONT LEFT BACK RIGHT 
SIDE SIDE 
h[byt ‘/bnt ‘byd T/m" 
8 |r/dit/ byt/d ‘bm/m ‘hr 
Iqnyt/ bnty, 1/ d/’mr 
"Abyata‘, daughter of ’Abyada‘ Mu‘ahi- 
r, she of the group of Dibum Mu‘ahir, has 
dedicated two daughters of *Il in ’Amar. 


byt’, e.g., Jamme 192/1.—byd', e.g., RES 3902, No. 20— m'‘h, cf. Pieces 
graphiques, pp. 118-121. 


Fig. 3. Inscription of Shahr Yagil Yuhargib. 


Several points are common to the five preceding dedications of women 
by women: the Qatabanian onomasticon, the formula identifying the 
dedicator, the dedicatory verb, the object of offering, the place where 
these offerings were brought, and the palaeography. 

1— The personal and group names in the five preceding inscriptions 
are undoubtedly Qatabanian and are directly related to the names found 
in the texts from the cemetery of Heid bin ‘Agil. 

2.— The formula used in identifying the women dedicators illustrates 
both the social organization and the meaning of d and bn: 


868 : bnt/I'm/dhn‘mt /dt/byt/d’bm dygi 
869 : /dt/dnm 

870 : dt/byt/'ls‘d/dhwf'm/wbn/hdrm 

871: bnt/klbm/bn/‘n[s?|/klbm dt/byt/sdq’mn 

872 : bnt/*byd‘/m‘hr /dt/byt/l’bm/mhr 


The most complete identification formula is that of 868 : lb’ is 
daughter of ‘7‘m who belongs to the family hn‘mt and is related to 
group d@’bm which is part of the clan ygr. In my book Piéces épigrap /- 

44 
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(pp. 18-30), I have presented an interpretation of the second series 
‘sonal names as being group or clan names, and also of the equivalence 
ind bn in identification formulas; my opinion is again confirmed by 
lowing parallels: ‘I'm/Dhn‘mt in 868, klbm/BN /‘n[{s?] in 871 and 
[ |m‘hr in 872. Besides, the expression dt/byt may introduce either 
up name, (e.g., d’bm in 868), or a personal name (‘ls‘d in 870). 
agenetion ‘Is'd/dhwf'm/wbn/hdrm in 870 is the formula O explained 
book Piéces épigraphiques (pp. 21- -22) as follows: “ L’apparte- 
d’un individu a deux clans différents est une réalité dont nous 
ons les véritables causes. Le fait qu’un clan est nommé avant l’autre, 
ue tout naturellement que les liens unissant l’individu au premier 
nt plus étroits, plus intimes et en tout cas plus importants que la 
on de la personne nommée au second. Vraisemblablement, la per- 
: appartenait au premier par la naissance, et au second par élection 
iage, affinité ou quelque raison secondaire) .” I should consider the 
name after d or bn as indicating the lines uge and family name (hn‘mt 
'8; hwf‘m in 870; ‘n[s?| in 871 and m‘hr in 872), and the second the 
- of a small group (d’bm in 868 and 872; hdrm in 870 and sdq’mn 
71). On the other hand, it is obvious that ‘n[{s?]/klbm in 871 and 
mhr in 872 have a meaning different from that of d’bm/dygr in 
and also from that of hwf'm/wbn/hdrm in 870, where the second 
er name indicates a part of the first, the whole to which the first 
ngs, and another group, respectively. Consequently, I would suggest 

following interpretation of the use of proper names: 
868 869 870 871 872 

(indicated by the 


1ame of the actual chief 


the house)...... cp, SIRO MER a ae cana. |) DAMM arate 
ly (ealled after the 


icestor’s name) hn'mt ... dnm ... hif'm ...‘n[s?] determinated. .m‘hr 


by the name of the 
actual chief of the 
house : klbm. 
group 4 ee ee Pes SRL whe er 
ygr 


—The dedicatory verbs are sl’t in 868 and 869, and sqnyt in 870, 
and 872. The form sl’t, ordinarily used in Minaean inscriptions, may 


haps be explained by a temporary supremacy of the Minaean kingdom 


Qataban; of course, these inscriptions are themselves Qatabanian. 


~The object of offering is bntl in 871, bnty’l in 868 and 869 and 
‘l in 872. The dual form bnty(/)’l is not explicable in a human 
onal name, and therefore, bnt’l must be interpreted as a common 
in spite of the fact that the personal name Bin’il is known in 
rami (RES 2687/2), in Sabaean (CIH 566/1) as well as in Qata- 
in (RES 3902, No. 92). Bnt(y[/])’l is probably a generic appellation 
class of girls consecrated to the service of a temple where they were 
ng—it is noteworthy that in no case is there mention of a divinity. 
hard to guess what their functions or duties were, for an expression 
as bnt(y[/])’l certainly does not necessarily mean “ hierodule(s).” 
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5— The place or temple those girls were consecrated is ’mr in | 
869, 870 and 872, and rsfm in 871. The latter is very well known as 
name of a temple dedicated to ‘Anbay; * the mention of the proper n: 
‘mr does not allow us any longer, as commonly held in the past,! 
consider ’mr/wémr mentioned after the two Qatabanian divinities ’An 
and Hawkum in several Qatabanian texts (e. g., RES 3540/2-3) as 
common nouns: “oracle and decision.” The etymology of ’mr anc 
§mr may possibly indicate that these temples specialized on the “ orac 
and “ decision,” but ’mr and smr are proper names. In spite of the 
that 871 was evidently brought from outside, this text belongs to the s: 
category as the other four objects on account of its identification forn 
parallel to that of 872 and 868; on the other hand, TTI 442 contair 
dedication to ‘Amm, and TTI 165 + 102 presents a dedication “ to ‘At 
and to... and to ‘Amm and to his divinity.” 

6 — The palaeography of 869 is rather careless, that of 872 irregu 
and that of 871 very bad. The tracing of both 868 and 870 is practic: 


the same and may be related to that of Jamme 229; however, some letter 
are badly done, e. g. t in 868/2, m in 870/2, the upper part of s in 870 
and the low position of J in 870/2. The chronological order of those { 


inscribed antiquities may be 871, 872, 869, and 868-870. 
873 — Four designs engraved on the back of a niche in the soutl 


wall; drawing.1°-—TTI B. 


In the centre: solar disk and lunar crescent; below the magic formu: 


[wld’b [Wajdd’ab. To the right, hand symbolized by the thumb 
three fingers. To the left, probably a dagger. 

874 — Inscription engraved in a masonry block still in situ in the no 
west corner of the foot-pavement; ** photograph.—TTI A. 

Masonry block: upper side 47.6 cms. x 28.3; two rectangular holes, one in 
left half 6.5 ems. % 5 and depth 2.6 ems.: the second in the right half 7 ems. 
and depth 2.4 cms.—Front, i.e. south, facing the inner court; 47.2 ems. x 33. 

Inscription: engraved on top of front: 40.9 ems. x 4; 5.6 ems. from the 1 
corner, 1.5 cm. from the top. 


shr/ygl/yhrgb/mlk/qtb'n/s'ym 
Sahr Yagil Yuhargib, king of Qataban, has set. 


sym: attested in South Arabian with the double moral meaning ‘ 
charge (somebody with) ” (CIH 496/5) or “to assure” (e.g., ( 
349/6); in the present text, the meaning is material, “ to set, set dow 
Besides the preceding, I actually know of 14 epigraphic fragments fo. 
in the ruins and distributed into 11 groups (Jamme 875 a-k) belong 
to several other copies of a text materially identical with the precedi 


® Cf. my book Piéces épigraphiques, e.g., pp. 6-7. 

10 Cf. my monograph “Le panthéon sud-arabe préislamique d’aprés les so 
épigraphiques,” in Le Muséon, LX (1947), pp. 82-83. 

11 Jamme, Oriente Moderno, XXXIII, p. 142 and notes 3 and 4. 

12 Photograph reproduced by F. Balsan, A travers l’Arabie inconnue, Paris, 
pl. XII (bottom) 

13 C3, Jamme, loc. cit., p. 142 and note 2, and p. 143. 
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(TTI 15 [right part};+80 {left part; photograph]): .. . /lyhr 
gb/m)[lk/... 

(TTI 83 [photograph]): ...]/yhr,[gb 

(TTI 212 [photograph]): .../y]hkr,g,[b 

(TTI 214): .../qt|'bn'/sym 

(TTI 334 [photograph]): .../ygl/yhrgb/|... 

(TTI 335): .../yhr|,gb/ml,[k/... 

(TTI 367 [right part|+283): ...]'/'mlk/qtbn/\s,[ym|] 

(TTI 491): shri[/... 

(TTI 492 |photograph]): .../]ygl/yh [rgb 

(TTI 571 |broken into two fragments; photograph]): .../ml|k 

qtbn/sym 
(TTI 738 |photograph]): .../qtbn/sym 


nee there are 5 different fragments showing the third personal name 
eit:er complete (a and e) or in sections which cannot be put together 
(b. ec and i), the 11 groups of fragments do belong to at least five 
different copies of 874. There are obviously many different possibilities 
for connecting those fragments; all of them are hypothetical. I only give 
one example: h+.+e+g+.; .+e+.+d; .ta+.+k; .+i1+.+f+j; .+b+. 


WHEN DID BASE-RING WARE FIRST OCCUR IN PALESTINE? 


JAMES R. STEWART 


or many years there has been a feeling amongst specialists in the archaeology of 
Palestine that Late Bronze Age pottery from Cyprus occurs in contexts earlier than 
1550 p.c. According to Albright’s chronology this would be at the end of Middle 
Bronze II ¢, since he begins the Late Bronze Age (L.B. I) in Palestine about 1550. 
In stratigraphical terms this means that Late Cypriote (L.C.) I fabrics such as 
Base-Ring I and White Slip I are found in the general horizon of Megiddo X, 
Tel! Beit Mirsim D and Tell el-‘Ajjal I. 

in fact this view may be correct, but the foundation on which it has been erected, 
so far as Base-Ring Ware is concerned, does not stand examination, and the refuta- 
tion of the putative evidence has not been made strongly enough. At the moment 
two sites, Tell Beit Mirsim and Ain Shems, are the keys. It is quite clear from the 
excavation reports that Palestinian experts were not .in a position to control the 
Cypriote evidence, the peculiar difficulties of which require first-hand knowledge and 
cannot be learned from illustrations and books. 

\t Tell Beit Mirsim only two specimens of Base-Ring Ware were found in 
Stratum D, both of which are illustrated in AASOR XII, pl. 12, nos. 3 and 5. Both 
sherds are Base-Ring II Ware, of the well-known type with decoration in white, 
and are not earlier than the 15th century B.c.; indeed, a date in the last half of 
that century is probably the earliest which can be argued. The shape is that num- 
bered as type 3 by Sjéqvist, Problems of the Late Cypriote Bronze Age, p. 39, so 
far as ean be judged from the illustration; both pieces may belong to one juglet. 
On the strength of these sherds Albright argued that Base-Ring Ware appears in 
P:‘estine before 1550 B.c. (AASOR XII, pp. 25 ff., no. 39 A), and supported his 
contention with reference to ‘Ain Shems and Mayanah near Sedment in Egypt. At 
th: moment we are concerned only with the Palestinian evidence. 

ise-Ring II Ware was found in some quantity at Tell Beit Mirsim in Stratum C 
(. 4SOR XII, pls. 16-17; XIII, pl. 25), and includes sherds of typical jugs (AASOR 
X'", pl. 16.8; XIII, pl. 24. 45-50). There is no adequate reason to date Base-Ring 
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II earlier than the late 15th century anywhere else, and the evidence from 
el-‘Ajjal indicates a mass use of the ware in the 14th century. Albright dates 
Beit Mirsim D from the late 17th century down to about 1550 B.c. (AASOR X\ 
p- 60), Tell Beit Mirsim C to the 14th-13th century (Archaeology of Palestii 
99), but possibly beginning about 1450 B.c. (AASOR XVII, p. 79). The ter 
date for C, ca. 1230 B.c. (ibid.), is not pertinent to the problem. It may, how 
be worth noting that Albright considers that Base-Ring (i.e. Base-Ring IT) 
ceases to be used before the end of the period (ibid., and Archaeology of Pale 
p- 99). 

Clearly there is something wrong here, and Sjiqvist (Problems of the 
Cypriote Bronze Age, p. 194) has suggested that the Base-Ring II sherds 
Tell Beit Mirsim D are intrusive. With this opinion nobody familiar with Cy; 
pottery is likely to disagree. But it is hard to see why Sjéqvist gave the 
of the stratum as 1500 B.c. (op. cit., p. 172), a date never suggested by Albi 

However, there are two sherds from the stratified deposits at ‘Ain Shems 
are noted as Base-Ring and have been attributed by G. E. Wright to Strat 
(Ain Shems, V, pp. 103-4; Ain Shems, IV, pl. XXV, 23 and 29). The illustra 
are not good enough to distinguish the sherds clearly, but they could be two | 
from a single tankard of Sjéqvist’s type 5 (Problems, p. 36), of Base-Ring | 
The one shape that they do not seem to be is the jug-form called bilbil by 
Palestinian colleagues, a term loosely embracing Sjéqvist’s Base-Ring II jug 
types 2 and 3 (ibid, p. 39) and their Base-Ring I antecedents of type 2 (ibid, p 
Wright himself realised that the wares of room 555, from which these sherds 
required a date at the end of the 16th century (Ain Shems, V, p. 106), a pert 
possible milieu for Base-Ring I Ware. But these sherds certainly do not su; 
Albright’s view that Base-Ring Ware appeared in Palestine before 1550 B. ¢ 
any case, associated with them is a tiny fragment of White Slip II (Ain Shems 
pl. XXV. 24), and that is not likely to be much earlier than the second half o 
15th century. It may be intrusive, or the stratification of room 555 may be confi 
on the other hand room 555 appears to be a wide open space devoid of coh¢ 
architectural features (E. Grant, Rumeileh Ain Shems, III, map V) and 
area rather than a room. Why Sjéqvist said that the excavator’s date was 
Bronze (Problems, p. 171) is quite obscure, since Grant clearly called it M 
Bronze and attributed it to Level V and not Level IV as noted by Sjiqvist. 

Albright (AASOR XII, p. 25, no. 39 A) has noted four other Base-Ring 
from ‘Ain Shems, to which he attributes a Middle Bronze II date. He only com; 
the situation with that which he envisaged at Tell Beit Mirsim, and since at 
time (cf. especially AASOR XIII, p. 98) he worked on a chronology which ende: 
Middle Bronze Age ca. 1500 B.c., instead of his current date of 1550 B.c. (A? 
ology of Palestine, p. 84) it is not clear whether he intended to place the 
before or after ca. 1550 B.c. What is clear is his presumption of a date b 
ca. 1500 B. Cc. 

The four pots, all jugs, come from Grant’s Tomb 2, later renumbered 12 t 
the continuity of Mackenzie’s old numeration from 1911-1912 (Grant, Ain SI 
I, p. 15). They are illustrated by Grant in Beth Shemesh (1929), p. 155, nos 
188 = p. 143 top row and second from left in the bottom row. Three (185 
belong to jug-shape 2b of Base-Ring II Ware, (Sjéqvist, Problems, p. 39), and 
found together in Tomb 2A in débris from the roof-fall of the tomb (Beth She 
p. 156). The fourth (no. 188) seems to have no precise find spot recorded. Sj 
has classed it as Base-Ring II shape of 3 (Problems, p. 171, erroneously num 
155), but at this point some confusion arises. Sjiéqvist proceeds to call the | 
graph of the same jug (Beth Shemesh, p. 143) Base-Ring I (Problems, p. 154), 
2a, and equates it with no. 818 from Tomb 1 (renumbered 11), which does se 
be a Base-Ring I jug and possibly of type 2a (Ain Shems, II, p- 24). Toml 
clearly Late Bronze II in general date (Beth Shemesh, pp. 161 ff.) and so doe 
enter into this particular discussion. 

So once again, as at Tell Beit Mirsim, we have Base-Ring II jugs with 
painted decoration putatively occurring in a 16th century context, here possil 
the second half of the century. I agree with Sjéqvist in dismissing the pieces 
Tell Beit Mirsim D as intrusive, for Palestinian stratification shows clearly et 
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the general horizon of this fabric and these jug types is Tell Beit Mirsim C— 
sherds occur in ‘Ain Shems level IV. On the other hand Megiddo has produced 
se-Ring II jug of Sjéqvist’s type 3, with white painted decoration (Megiddo II, 
5, no. 11 = pl. 123.2), from Tomb 2031, attributed to Stratum XII. The next 
rence of Base-Ring Ware is in Stratum VIII, and here it is Base-Ring I jugs 
jqvist’s type 2b (Megiddo II, pl. 58.19) and type la of Base-Ring II (ibid, 
3.20), a type which is really to be included in Base-Ring I class, as Daniel has 
ed out (AJA, 46, 1942, p. 287). 
» date of Megiddo Tomb 2031 is clearly important. The register of the contents 
iddo II, p. 157) gives some help, but not much. There is nothing in it which 
s a date contemporary with level XII imperative, and at least one pot, leaving 
the Base-Ring II jug, which suggests a date not earlier than level IX (ibid, 
}, no. 12). This is a Black Lustrous Wheel-made Ware jug, although the shape 
t recorded by Sjéqvist (Problems, p. 53). Reference to the field plan (Megiddo 
o, 398) shows that the grave is not related to architectural remains, and an 
ination of the plans does in fact suggest that many of the Megiddo tombs, if 
1ost of those on the mound, have to be dated on their own intrinsic merits 
and not by stratigraphy. This may be due to the unfortunate method of publication 
adopted. The position looks remarkably similar to that at Tell el-‘Ajjal, and since 
Meviddo shared part at least of the military history of ‘Ajjal, one is tempted to 
wonder how many of the graves were dug into earlier strata during the late 16th 
and sueceeding centuries. Of course this factor may have been allowed for by the 
excavators, but one would have welcomed fuller details. 
cording to Shipton (Notes on the Megiddo Pottery of Strata VI to XX, p. 15, 
no. 50) Black Lustrous Wheel-made Ware is characteristic of Megiddo IX, and no 
other stratum. This is fair enough, for the fabric seems to be as early as Late 
Cypriote I A in Cyprus but no earlier, and Sjéqvist regards it as an imported ware. 
Sjiqvist’s table (Problems, p. 123) suggests a continuation in Cyprus until Late 
Cypriote II B (i.e. ca. 1350- 1275 B.c.), but we may reasonably doubt whether the 
figures show the full facts. Never a common fabric in the island, we may suspect 
that in general it does not outlast the early 14th century. At Megiddo the fabric 
may well have a later history than Shipton suggests (e.g. Megiddo II, pl. 59, no. 5), 
parallel with the evidence from Cyprus. On the Megiddo evidence alone we must 
reject a date in Stratum XII for tomb 2031, and equate it at the earliest with 
Stratum IX. Indeed, the very same Base-Ring II jug under discussion is shown in 
Shipton’s chart (Notes on the Megiddo Pottery of Strata VI to XX) for level IX. 
Thus, considering all the evidence, we are justified in rejecting the early date for 
the jug in question. 

It seems, therefore, that there is no reason to believe that Base-Ring Ware of any 
kind was reaching Palestine before ca. 1550 B.C., or in stratigraphical terminology 
before the time of Megiddo IX and Tell el-‘Ajjal II. If the examples used as the 
basis for postulating the importation before 1550 B.c. had been Base-Ring I there 
could have been no objection from the Cypriote angle; as things stand the idea was 
based on a misconception of the Cypriote ceramic series. We now have very clear 
evidence from Palestine itself, which agrees perfectly with what is known to Cyprus 

indeed, the Palestinian evidence is the strongest chronological foundation on which 
to erect the Cypriote sequence. 

[| agree entirely with Stewart’s argument, which is very convincing. Much water 
has flowed under the bridge since the publication of the results of the Tell Beit 
Mirsim and the Beth-shemesh excavations. It may be remarked that Stewart has 
some other important observations with regard to Palestinian and Cypriote pottery 
relationships, which will soon be published, we hope.—W. F. A.] 
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ON THE EARLY SOUTH-ARABIC INSCRIPTION 
IN VERTICAL COLUMNS 


In BULLETIN, No. 137, pp. 32 ff. Father Jamme has carried the origins oi 
South-Arabian alphabet farther back than hitherto possible. I agree both with re 
to relative and absolute chronology. The arrangement of the inscription in ve1 
columns running from right to left is exactly parallel to that of most ] 
Sinaitic inscriptions of the fifteenth century B.C. (for the literature see BULLI 
No. 110 [1948], pp. 6ff.). We also have a twelfth-century group of arrowl 
from Palestine, all written vertically; see Frank M. Cross, Jr., in BULLETIN, No. 
pp. 14f. I agree with Cross that the practice of writing in vertical columns 
have remained more general in Canaan between the 15th and 12th centuries 
our scanty direct evidence indicates, but it had certainly died out by the en 
the eleventh century. I also agree with Cross that the North-Arabic precurs: 
South-Arabian script diverged from the Northwest-Semitic stem not later thar 
first half of the thirteenth century (ibid., p. 22). 

The accompanying drawing of the inscription by Dr.. Jamme is exceed 
accurate, as I can testify after spending more than an hour checking with a s 
enlargement of his color photo. I have some reservations with regard t 
interpretation of individual letters and text. There can, of course, be no d 
as to the identification of such letters as S, R, H, M, B, Y, ‘, and ’, though 
are anomalies in the form and position of S, M, and especially of Y. Incident 
the last mentioned letter is closer to the proto-Sinaitic form as reconstructe 
Cross (see above) than anything previously known; it resembles the last char: 
in line 1 of the stele No. 351 from Serabit el-Khidim. Jamme’s D, which 
like an incomplete swastika, is very plausible from the combinatory point of 
but can scarcely be the later South-Arabic D, since the latter is closely relat 
form to proto-Sinaitic D and later alphabetic Z (see the chart in Butw 
No. 110, p. 14). It will be recalled that both D and Z fell together in pronunci: 
before the beginning of the Iron Age and were pronounced z in Hebrew, Phoeni 
and related dialects (except Aramaic, which continued to distinguish them 
D and DP fell together in pronunciation), In 14th-century Ugaritic a charact 
was still preserved and occasionally used (Speiser, BULLETIN, No. 121, pp. 17 
but as a rule D coalesced with D. This dialectal shift (which can be para 
even more strikingly within the area of the voiceless sibilants) suggests tha 
may have an early South-Arabie shift of D and Z (which probably had no 
to do with the much later Hadrami confusion of D with Z in spelling and presun 
in pronunciation). [ tentatively suggest that the putative D in the new inscrij 
represents a very early form of later South-Arabie Z; unfortunately we hay 
idea as yet what the Northwest-Semitic prototype was like. 

I find it hard to accept the new forms of L and V as complete; however, it 
be admitted that there is no trace of the missing short strokes which one \ 
expect if these identifications are correct. Z and ligatured DT are also str: 
I should tentatively propose ligatured LY or L' in the former case and SR it 
latter. The groups in lines 3 and 4 look like personal names: Ya'liyu 
Ya'liammu in the former and Yahmay in the latter; all three are attest 
illustrated in one or more of the onomastic repertories preserved for us 
Amorite, Hebrew, proto-Arabic, and South Arabic. However, these are n 
possibilities; nothing can alter the fact that Jamme’s indefatigable researc] 
saved and recorded what seems to be the oldest known South-Arabian inseri 
perhaps going back to the tenth century B.C. 

W. F. ALBrRi 
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